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flrs. Mary D. Bradford P 


@ On Feb. 3 a great educational leader, Mrs, Mary D. Bradford, of Kenosha, died. Elsewhere 
in this Journal are given the facts of her rich contributions to the schools of this state. Below is fc 
a tribute to Mrs. Bradford, written before her death by her good friend and co-worker, Miss 
Edna Hood, former teacher in the Kenosha schools. ( 


To Mrs. Mary D. Bradford t 


Her face is Oh! so powerful, Her heart is Oh! so bountiful, th 
Her eyes are sharp and keen, The children love her so, b 
Her wit it is as clever The inspiration that she spreads 
As mortal e’re has seen Just grows and grows and grows, 
But better, Oh! far better But better, Oh, far better, 

To me than all the rest, To me than all the rest h 
You feel when in her presence You feel when in her presence d 
You'd like to do your best. You ought to do your best. b 


"Tis grand to be so noble le 
And win a life of fame, P 
To see the crowds of hundreds, 
Who follow in your train, 

But, as for me, believe it, 

I'd give up all the rest I 
If they will say of me, like her, i 
She makes you do your best. 
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Editorial Comment 





a Bills affecting education are numerous and 
their subject matter varies accordingly. Mem- 
bers of the legislature are interested in educa- 
tional measures and thus far they have evi- 
denced sympathetic 
concern about the pe- 
culiar problems confronting the schools and 
teachers. Hearings before committees have 
been serious, businesslike occasions. The WEA 
bills on sick-leave and minimum salary were 
passed by the Senate with almost unanimous 
endorsement, the Senators sensing the need for 
action to bolster up the professional attractive- 
ness of teaching. 

The bill providing an increase in state aid 
for high schools is receiving more support than 
ever before. Whereas, years ago the state de- 
partment and educational groups constituted 
practically the sole sponsorship of such a meas- 
ure, this session many other influential organi- 
zations are backing it vigorously. Increased aids 
for vocational education and for supervising 
teachers are also supported by the association. 


LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 


County superintendents have a measure revis 
ing eligibility, salary, and to -validate certain 
necessary expenditures related to the duties of 
that official. As stated previously in these col- 
umns, the entire range of salary standards for 
these groups must be revised. There are similar 
bills pertaining to other public officials, all of 
which reflects the necessity for increases. 

Bills on consolidation of school districts are 
numerous and lead to lively controversies at 
hearings. Several proposals to curb the consoli- 
dation power of the state superintendent have 
been introduced and there is a bill to abolish 
certain districts which, have suspended schools. 
A strong spirit of home rule and control 
persists. 

In addition to lowering age limits of jobs 
prohibited to children by the Industrial Com- 
mission, there are bills to lower ages by direct 
legislative action. Several of these have run 
into formidable opposition. A resolution §re- 
questing the state superintendent's opinion re- 
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garding the feasibility of a much longer vaca- 
tion for pupils so as to release them for farm 
work was answered in the negative by the state 
school chief. Statewide closing of our schools 
would merely dump thousands of youngsters, 
unfitted for farm labor, into prolonged idle 
ness and possible delinquency. Local school 
boards may release such as are bona fide agrti- 
cultural employables. 

Teachers of second-class cities and of Mil- 
waukee county have introduced tenure bills te 
cover their areas. At the first hearing the same 
issues which harassed tenure in previous ses- 
sions Came up again. Legislators assert they are 
ready to pass a law but teachers cannot accept 
some of the modifications advocated by the 
school boards. 

Attempts at tax limitation have up to this 
point been of the accretive sort, as the bill to 
do away with the additional eight mill city 
school tax. However, we should not be sur 
prised at another try for over-all tax limitation 

Digests of bills begin to appear in this issue. 
WEA members desiring up-to date information 
on their progress may consult our weekly bul 
letin which is received by all presidents of local 


associations and administrators 
a 
w Once more the teachers and administrators 


of our public schools have demonstrated their 


ability to handle a close-to-home problem, and 


It was up to them t 


to do it well ) pry into 


cupboard 


Epucators score AGAIN ‘V<'Y family 
and tell householders 
how much of certain foods they could have. 
That's ticklish business, and to do it without 
stirring up resentment requires the highest de- 
gree of diplomacy, friendliness, and sincerity 
Educators, students, and adult volunteers had 
been organized with meticulous perfection into 
a corps of workers ranging from pages and re 
ceptionists to official registrars. Courtesy and 
helpfulness waited upon citizens from the mo- 
ment they entered the buildings until comple- 
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tion of the routine. Certainly registrants knew 
that the ration workers were simply adminis- 
trating federal orders, but, complaints invari- 
ably are voiced at the points of contact. The 
fact that such were practically non-existent and 
that folks took it all in stride is the best testi- 
monial for the creditable manner in which 
school people had organized for a difficult task. 
The Journal is gratified to note that local edi- 
tors are giving them deserved words of praise. 


BS 


@ Rural teacher training departments have 
been in conference no end trying to devise 
some means for increasing the supply of teach- 
ers. Since that supply is drying up at the 
source, the job of 
the various depart- 
ments is almost an impossible one. By speed- 
ing up, by inducing former teachers to take re- 
fresher courses, by use of cadets for short pe- 
riods, permits for juniors, and by other ap- 
proaches the slack is taken up somewhat, but 
it appears that these commendable efforts of 
the departments will fall short of our needs. 

The writer would not, if he could, discour- 
age any teacher from enlisting in the armed 
forces; in fact, the WEA office has given re- 
cruitment officers full co-operation. Teachers 
have the same patriotic desire for military serv- 
ice as other citizens, and no right-minded per- 
son would deny them the satisfaction of being 
in combat units. There are those who feel that 
teaching is not war work and they want to get 
into something which appears more contribu- 
tory to the war effort. It should be remembered 
that our nation and the military lean heavily 
upon education and we need only to recall the 
admonition of the head of the WMC when he 
said, “It is the patriotic duty of teachers to con- 
tinue teaching, despite the lure of service on 
other fronts and despite the lure of higher 
wages.” Of course, teaching is not as spectacu- 
lar as uniformed service, but the crucial need 
for keeping the schools staffed is too obvious 
for elaboration. They who teach make an im- 
portant war contribution. Education has been 
designated as a critical industry. 

Then there are those who quit teaching for 
jobs in industry. With the pitifully low wages 
paid in some areas, they can hardly be blamed. 
On the other hand, teachers’ salaries are being 
raised and it is hoped the legislature will im- 
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prove the guaranteed state minimum. Having 
experienced developments during a similar pe- 
riod, it is our suggestions that a teacher with 
a reasonably good salary will do well to ignore 
the tempting call of big wages elsewhere. 

® 


4 


w In order to assist states and their school dis- 
tricts in financing schools during the emer- 
gency, Senate Bill 637 has been introduced. 
This differs from the former S. 1313. Bill 637 
appropriates $2 00,- 
000,000 for payment 
of salaries to keep schools open, to employ ad- 
ditional teachers for overcrowded classes, to 
raise substandard salaries, and to adjust salaries 
to meet the increased cost of living. The appro- 
priation is to be paid to states according to the 
average daily attendance of pupils attending all 
types of public elementary and secondary 
schools, including kindergarten and nursery 
schools and through the fourteenth grade. Un- 
der this feature Wisconsin would receive 
$4,388,400. 

An appropriation of $100,000,000 is made 
to equalize educational opportunities in  ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This will be 
distributed upon the basis of financial need 
and under it Wisconsin would receive 
$2,434,320. 

As in the former bill, S. 637 safeguards the 
rights of states in control of public education. 
The distribution of funds in all cases will be by 
state authorities. 

Teachers must have salary increases. On the 
average, their salaries have been raised only 
7% during the emergency, while living costs 
have risen 20%. 

The State Superintendent and the WEA are 
giving full approval to this measure, and urge 
the educator groups of the state to extend ac- 
tive support of it. 
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The Right Start in Reading” 


Goals for Teachers of Primary Grades 


by Bernice E. Leary 


w Browsing through a bookstore some time 
ago, I came upon a faded mezzotint of a col- 
onial schoolroom. In the foreground sat a 
timid young mother with tightly clasped hands 
and worried eyes. Beside her stood a shame- 
faced five- or six-year-old, his tongue in his 
cheek and his eyes resting upon a discarded 
book that lay face downward at his feet. At a 
tall desk sat the master, bespectacled and stern. 
He was pointing an accusing finger at the way- 
ward pupil, and seemingly thundering the 


words which gave title to the picture—''¢ 700d 
For Nothing!” 
Arresting words — ‘Good For Nothing!” 


And happily now more or less outmoded. Prob 
ably no first-grader or any other child in to- 
day’s school is so branded, Yet once every year, 
and sometimes twice, the educational fruit 
basket upsets to cull the good from the less 
good. Of the first-grade pupils who start to 
school with high hopes at the beginning of the 
year, from 10 to 40 per cent are retained at 
the end for another start. They cannot read 
well enough to ‘‘pass’’ into second grade. 
There is nothing new in this practice of 


* Adapted from a talk given before the Kindergarten- 
Primary Section of the S.W.E.A., February 12, 1943. 

























The author, consultant in reading and Eng- 
lish for the Madison schools, offers many 
helpful suggestions for primary teachers. 


“failing” or “passing” primary children on 
their ability to read. Our curriculum has long 
been a reading curriculum, and our schools 
have long been reading schools. At first, by 
right of heritage; now, by right of conquest. 
One after another, new modes of learning 
have been introduced—field trip, radio, motion 
picture, but reading still reigns supreme. If a 
child is able to read well, he is more or less 
assured of scholastic success. If he cannot, his 
future is viewed with alarm. 

Nor is concern for a child’s reading con- 
fined to the school. To most parents, “'starting 
to school’ is synonymous with learning to 
read, and any deviation from expected practice 
is doubted, questioned, and contested, in turn. 
Non-reading programs are likely to receive 


reluctant support unless they point to an 
ultimate reading goal. 

Most of us will agree that children should 
begin to read early in the primary grades. But 
not simply to insure promotion or success in 
school, or to satisfy parental ambitions. There 
are other and better reasons. 

As adults we read for many purely personal 
purposes—-to find out about the war, political 
trends, rationing rules, railroad schedules, bar 
gain sales, telephone rates, convention pro 
grams, the doings of local and national and 
international figures. We want to be “in the 
know,’ and print offers a convenient and sure 
route to a fact, a clue, a bit of evidence, an 
idea, an opinion, a truth. 

Or we read for the sheer fun of reading. 
There is no compulsion in such reading, no 
conscientiousness or feeling of duty, only the 
desire to luxuriate in a book—-before a fire, 
on a beach, in the top of a tree 

Or again we read with the definite intent to 
escape from a reality that is, at the moment, 


too real, too full of obligations, too charged 
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with the strain of everyday living. If we could 
but escape long enough to gain a new perspec- 
tive, to sense an emotional pick-up, then, we 
argue, we could once more face reality coolly 
and objectively. Again, we turn to books. 
Children, we need to remember, can realize 
the same profits from reading that we do, if 
given the opportunity, and if prevented from 
suffering that revulsion toward books which 
comes from an unhappy early reading experi- 
ence. They come to first grade with six years 
of understanding gleaned from contact with 
adults, from radio and motion pictures, from 
playing and running errands and riding in 
train and automobile; in short, from the very 
Most of 


more. They want the ‘‘feeling” of 


process of living. them want to 
“know” 
learning things that can be used or shared with 
others, Not infrequently they are disappointed, 
for the reason that the content of their school 
readers seems too familiar, too intimate to give 
that “feeling” of learning. It is for this reason 
that textbook reading should be supplemented 
with many other reading experiences from My 
Weekly Reader, picture stories, simple books 
in science and social studies and art, class news 
reports, records of group activities, teacher- 
made stories—with everything that will open 
up a child's mind to the whole broad world 
of knowledge and fact. 

Part of the fun that a child finds in reading 
comes from this early learning of something 
new. Perhaps still more comes from reading or 
hearing read easy, enchanting stories that can 
be talked about, laughed at, related to his own 
small world, recreated through dramatization, 
and read and heard again and again and again. 
If we are to help a child discover that a good 
book offers “the greatest show on earth,’ we 
must keep the job of reading easy enough to 
insure success, vital enough to seem real, and 
gay enough to bring forth shrieks of laughter. 

This is no mean undertaking, as anyone 
knows who engages in it. It involves knowing 
what children need in order to learn to read 
successfully, and then filling the gaps that par 
ticular children manifest. 

Research in the field of reading readiness 
shows that the child who learns to read with 
ease and interest has a fund of knowledge 
about his community, can talk easily, has ade 
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quate powers of discrimination, can handle 
books, realizes that reading is a record of ex- 
perience, can think clearly and in sequence, can 
listen and look attentively, and has a desire 
to read.? 

This much research does for us. But what 
are we doing for children who do not possess 
these characteristics? The following series of 
more specific questions not only suggests the 
answer but offers a means of self-inventory: 


1. For children with limited backgrounds of. in- 
formation, are we planning trips that will develop 
a fund of knowledge? Are we reading and telling 
stories, making posters, and showing pictures that 
carry information? Are we particularizing general 
concepts—house, bird, flower, airplane, boat, animal, 
etc.? Are we building up essential information deal- 
ing with position, direction, color, number, size, 
shape, and the like? Are we expanding the meanings 
of words? Are we encouraging children to use in- 
formation in conversation to make it their own? 

2. For children who are timid and shy, or who 
have little facility in language, are we planning group 
activities—games, songs, dances, whatever will give 
them a feeling of security and “togetherness”? Are 
we keeping groups small? Are we helping children 
to say what they want to say? Are we giving them 
time to talk? 

3. For children with low power of visual discrim- 
ination, are we providing training in observing trees, 
flowers, stones, leaves, toys, chairs, babies, books? 
Are we developing a sense of likenesses and differ- 
ences? Are we promoting an understanding of op- 
posites, large-small, short-tall, up-down, in-out, thick- 
thin, etc.? Are we having children match form and 
design? Are we sometimes letting them copy designs 
to get a feeling for shape and size? Are we always 
helping them to become “good noticers,’’ since "one 
must be a good noticer,”” as Dr. Dolittle has said, 
“to learn the animal language” ? 

4. If children are weak in auditory acuity, ar¢ 
we helping them select from the world of sound 
similar voices, tones, sounds of words, and sounds 
of letters? Are we using nursery rhymes and jingles 
to develop the ability to hear word endings and 
initial blends? Are we playing word games which 
require children to supply rhyming words? 

5. To children who cannot handle books, are we 
giving opportunity to hold books, turn pages, look 
at pictures, follow a line of print from left to right? 
Do we allow them to care for the reading table? 
Do we encourage them to take an attractive book 
home to show to a small brother or sister, or to the 
kindergarten to show to younger children? 


6. If children have not realized that reading is a 
record of experience, are we recording their trips, 
made-up stories, etc.? Are we recording on charts 
daily work plans and weekly room assignments to 
be translated later into action? Are we using books 
to find answers to questions—how to make a rabbit 
pen, a kite, an aquarium, etc.? Are we reading 
children stories that give reality to print through real 
characters doing real things? 

Continued on page 
irthur I, Gates. ‘Readiness for Beginning Reading,” 
Readiness for Learning, pp. 13-15. Bulletin of the ACE 
1941, 
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00k w The pattern of culture in Wisconsin under size. But the backbone of the French régime 
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date in the Wisconsin region there were some 
fifty French families and a total of about 300 
to 400 people. 


w It is not surprising, then, that the English 
should eventually conquer the French in Amer- 
ica. While the paternalistic, dictatorial nature 
of the French administration provided certain 
military efficiency, it did not attract settlers and 
make for strong, self-reliant settlements. The 
English colonies, though seemingly as ineffici- 
ent as most democracies in military matters, 
were given enough liberty to work out their 
own affairs, increased enormously in popula 
tion, and eventually beat the French in a series 
1689 and 1763. The 
Wisconsin area took little part in these conflicts, 


of four wars between 


though it furnished some white and red _ sol 
diers. Charles, Sieur de Langlade, who had 
traded in the Green Bay region with his father, 
led a party of Ottawa Indians to destroy the 
Miami village of Pickawillany in Ohio in 1752 
and thus hold the Western tribes loyal to the 
French. De Langlade also had a hand in am 
bushing Braddock’s expedition in 1755, helped 
take Fort William Henry in 1757, 
with Wolfe at Quebec in 1759. 
The Jesuit missionaries were in some respects 


and fought 


the most unusual class of people in New 
France. Their big reason for coming to the col 
ony was to convert the Indians to Christianity 
Unfortunately they were up against Indians 
who were more independent and fiercer than 
encountered 
farther south. The Wisconsin Indians, for ex 


the tribes which the Spanish 
ample, did not wish to give up their supersti 
tions, and as a rule they resisted conversion by 
the “black robes’’ rather successfully. 

It is somewhat difficult for us today to un 
derstand the Jesuit missionary. France in the 
seventeenth century was the greatest Catholic 
country in the world. French society was ex 
cited about missionary work in the American 
wilderness, read with much interest the ac 
counts written by the “black robes’ and printed 
in the annual volumes called Jeswt Relations, 
and contributed generously to support the 
work, Many of the brightest and most gifted 
young men became missionaries. 


The “black 


lived close to God. Their way of life was a 


robes” of the American forest 
dangerous one, filled with hardships, and at all 
times subject to a sudden ending. It was per 
fectly natural, then, for these sincerely religious 


men to see God's hand in their daily experi 
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ences and to consider many of their escapes 
from death miraculous. 

Take Father Allouez as an example. In 1665 
he set out on a journey to Lake Superior. When 
his canoe broke down, the Indians refused to 
take him in theirs. “I prayed God to forgive 
them,’’ wrote Allouez, ‘but my prayer was un- 
answered; for they were subsequently wreck- 
ed.’ Allouez attributed the saving of his life 
in this incident to ‘‘a novena which gained for 
us from the Mother of Mercy a very manifest 
daily protection.” Nearly every page of the 
Jesuit Relations mentions such examples of the 
intercession of the Almighty in behalf of the 
missionaries, 

But the “black robes” 
martyrdom. Those who renounced the world in 
order to preach to the heathen red men would 
voluntarily undergo hardships, fearful torture, 


did not seek to avoid 


and even death for their ideals. The Jesuits in 
Wisconsin were not tortured and burned at the 
stake as were so many of their brothers who 
tried to convert the fierce Iroquois in New York 
State. But they sometimes went to their deaths 
just as surely, though more slowly. Father Meé- 
nard, for example, upon setting out for the 
Wisconsin wilderness, wrote to a friend: “In 
three or four months you may include me in the 
Memento for the dead, in view of the kind of 
life led by these peoples, of my age, and of 
my delicate constitution. In spite of that 

I could not doubt that if I failed to respond to 
this opportunity I should experience an endless 
Father Ménard was right in_ his 
gloomy forecast; in May, 1661, he lost his way 
in the forest, probably on the Jump River, and 


remorse.” 


was never heard from again. 


m Father Ménard was the first Jesuit to come 
to Wisconsin, and in April, 1661, he founded 
the Mission of St. Esprit among the Ottawa on 
Chequamegon Bay near the present city of Ash 
land. For the next sixty-seven years there were 
members of the order among the Wisconsin 
Indians. Father Allouez reopened the St. Es 
prit mission in 1665, but four years later he 
moved to the Green Bay region. There he 
founded four missions, of which the most per 
manent was St. Francis Xavier at De Pere 
Father Marquette succeeded Allouez at Che 
quamegon Bay, but in 1671 that mission was 
abandoned. Some of the other Jesuits who 
were in the Wisconsin region for longer or 
shorter periods up until as late as 1728 were 
Fathers Louis Nicolas, Claude Dablon, Gabriel 
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Dreuillettes, Louis André, Henri Nouvel, Phil- 
ippe Pierson, Antoine Silvy, Charles Albanel, 


André Bonneault, Jean Baptiste Chardon, 
Michel Guignas, Nicolas de Gonnor, and 


Pierre Charlevoix, Behind each of these names 
lies an interesting personality, such as the gar- 
rulous and gay Father André, who worked for 
fourteen years in the Green Bay country, play- 
ing his flute to help teach the Indian children 
their holy songs. 


a Despite the zeal of the “black robes,” the 
spiritual harvest among the Wisconsin tribes 
was very small. Father Allouez 
converts by adopting the policy of baptizing 


made some 
children who were in good health; their par- 
ents believed that the rite assured the little ones 
long Allouez Ottawa 
together at Chequamegon Bay and symbolically 
threatened to leave them, taking off his shoes 
and shaking their dust among the superstitious 
red men, They were afraid that if Allouez 


lives. also called the 


went away, no white men would have anything 
to do with them. Therefore the chief and 100 
of the Kiskakon Ottawa were baptized. A per- 
manent Ottawa mission was established, though 
it later was moved to Mackinac. In the Green 
Bay region, the Jesuits made some progress 
among the Menomini, Miami, and Mascouten, 
but the Potawatomi, Sauk and Foxes, and Win- 
nebago remained almost wholly pagan. The 
Sauk Indians once said with a sneer, “Only 
children pray to God.” In 1676 Father Dab 
lon estimated that in all the far Western mis- 
sions (including Mackinac and the Sault) 367 
persons had thus far been baptized, only 60 of 
whom were adults. By 1680 there were per- 
haps double that number of baptisms and ten 
missionaries in the region, but that was the 
high point of the tide of Christianity, 

Why did the Jesuits fail to convert the In- 
dians? An important reason seems to be that 
the Jesuits were opposed to the governmental 
policy of New France. The government wanted 
to assimilate and civilize the Indians, teach 
them the French language and customs. The 
Jesuits wished to keep them in their simple, un- 
civilized state, and to instruct them only to 
worship the true God. The Jesuits said they 
were trying to protect the Indians against the 
white man’s diseases and vices. Their enemies 
asserted that they were seeking to build an In- 
dian state in which they would rule supreme. 
At the beginning of the mission period the 
Jesuits had more influence with the Wisconsin 
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they had_ better 
more of them. Interest in 
as the eighteenth century 


tribes than toward the end 
missionaries and 
the work lagged 
approached. 

But even if the government and missions had 
agreed, the Indian still would have been diffi- 
cult to convert to Christianity. He might ad 
mire the courage of a “black robe’? who would 
dare to break up one of his spirit stones; he 
might be pleased by the brilliantly colored re- 
ligious pictures and the pretty silver crosses. 
But he usually could not understand the priest's 
religious ideas. Even when he finally became 
civilized enough to comprehend some of the 
white man’s theology, he was not impressed by 
the way the traders with whom he came in 
contact exemplified Christian teachings in their 
lives. 

The Jesuit missionaries have, nevertheless, 
left us in their debt. Their pure and courageous 
lives are still inspiring examples for everyone 
who studies them. They undoubtedly did 
something, too, to protect the Indians from the 
baser white men. And students of Wisconsin 
history will always be grateful to them for their 
first-hand accounts of primeval Wisconsin, its 
red-skinned inhabitants, and the way the white 
man first entered the region. 

The fur trade was the chief industry in Wis- 
consin during the French régime. At first the 
Indians took their furs east to the cities of Que- 
bec, Three Rivers, or Montreal. The question 
of which tribes should act as middlemen in the 
fur trade was the basic cause for Indian inter- 
tribal wars. The Ottawa and their friends, the 
Huron, controlled the trade of the Wisconsin 
tribes for many years, and they came into con- 
flict with the powerful Iroquois confederacy 
which also made war on the French when they 


tried to help the Huron. 


a But as soon as 1654-French traders began to 
go among the Indians to gather furs. At first 
they went to Chequamegon Bay, but after 1667 
the trade centered at Green Bay. This shift 
caused the Potawatomi to seek to become mid- 
dlemen in the Wisconsin country. The tribes 
for a time continued to make annual voyages 
to Montreal. As more and more French trad- 
ers came to live among them, however, they 
made less frequent trading journeys and be- 
came content to let the white man act as mid- 
dleman. Many of these early French traders 
were cruel and licentious men who mistreated 
the Indians, but there were many, too, who 
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realized that they gained more in the long run 
by adapting their ways to those of the Indian 
and by treating him fairly. 

w The fur trade greatly changed the red man’s 
civilization. He rapidly forgot how to make 
stone and bone tools and weapons and came to 
depend almost completely upon trade goods. 
In 1749 Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveler, vis- 
ited Montreal and listed the articles traded with 
the Indians as follows: muskets, powder, shot, 
and balls; white, blue, or red cloth; shirts and 
shifts of linen (once a shirt is put on, “they 
never wash it, or strip it off, till it is entirely 
torn to pieces’); hatchets, knives, scissors, 
needles, and a steel to strike fire with; kettles 
of copper or brass; ear-rings of different sizes; 
vermillion and verdigrease for red and green 
paints; looking glasses; burning glasses (to 
light their pipes); tobacco; wampum; glass 
beads; brass and steel wire; and _ brandy, 
“which the Indians value above all other goods 
that can be brought them.” After the red man 
became used to these goods, he ceased to live 
a semi-sedentary life with emphasis on farm- 
ing. Instead he hunted in ever-widening circles 
to secure the furs which would bring him the 
white man’s goods. 

In 1689 war broke out between the French 
and English in Europe and soon spread to 
America. The Iroquois were English allies in 
the struggle, and for a time New France was 
in danger of extermination. Count Frontenac 
then became governor, and his vigorous admin- 
istration saved Canada. The war ended in 
1697, but Louis XIV now struck the fur trade 
a crippling blow. Agreeing with the Jesuit 
policy of keeping the Indians in their un- 
civilized state, the king revoked all trading Ii- 
censes, had all the posts in the Western region 
abandoned, and ordered the Indians to come to 
Canada to trade. Peace was signed between the 
Iroquois and the French together with their 
Indian allies in 1701. The French then tried 
to concentrate the Indian trade around a few 
posts, but none was set up in Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, the Fox Indians were in control 
of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway. They did not 
want French goods to reach their enemies, the 
Sioux, and they therefore let into the country 
only an occasional trading expedition that 
would pay the heavy tribute they demanded. 
In 1712 the French at Detroit massacred a part 
of the Fox tribe which had settled there. From 
that time on, Frenchmen were not safe in the 
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Wisconsin area. Louvigny with an army of 
200 French and Canadians and 1,000 Indians 
invaded Wisconsin in 1716, but the Foxes 
fought stubbornly. Though they _ sullenly 
agreed to peace, they were not conquered. 

Upon Louis XIV’s death in 1715, New 
France gave up the concentration system and 
began to license traders again. Fort La Baye 
was built at Green Bay (1717) and Fort La 
Pointe at Chequamegon Bay (1718). But the 
Foxes kept the trade from reviving; their chief 
Kiala formed an Indian confederacy directed 
against the French. In 1728 Sieur de Lignery 
with 400 white soldiers and 1,200 Indians in- 
vaded Wisconsin again but did not succeed in 
chastizing the Foxes. Kiala gave himself up to 
the French in 1733, and in the next year Des 
Noyelles with 84 French and 200 mission In- 
dians once again moved against the Foxes, this 
time into Iowa, but the expedition was again 
a failure. Attempts to exterminate these In- 
dians were simply not successful. Not until the 
French began to treat them kindly in about 
1739-40 did the Foxes cease to take the war- 
path. Their steady resistance had greatly hin- 
dered the French in developing their Western 
empire and had forced them to trade in the 
Ohio country where they came into conflict 
with the English. 


mw Fur trading began to revive in the Wisconsin 
region once the Fox Wars were ended. The 
French authorities tried to regulate the trade in 
two ways—by establishing fortified posts, and 
by forbidding any trader to go into the Indian 
territory without a license or congé. But the 
commandants of the posts were commonly said 
to grow rich in three years, and many un- 
licensed traders called coureurs de bois ran at 
large in the woods. In 1742-49 the license 
system was dropped, and a trade monopoly at 
each post was given to the highest bidder, but 
this change did not stop illegal trading. 

Even though a man observed the regulations 
he could usually make money trading furs. The 
businessman of the trade was called the bowr- 
geois. He secured a license or a fraction of a 
license, bought on credit at Montreal goods 
manufactured in France especially for the trade, 
and signed contracts or engagements with at 
least four engagés to go in his canoe to trade. 
The canoe would commonly hold goods worth 
$1,600 to $1,900. The engagés were called 
voyageurs if they made canoe trips, but in a 
large trading establishment there were other 
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engagés who acted as blacksmiths, built canoes, 
or did other work about the post. If an engagé 
spent the winter trading, he was called an 
hiverant or winterer. The Aiverants were the 
skilled labor of the trade—they understood the 
Indian and his language, were expert woods- 
men, hunters, trappers, and judges of furs. A 
bourgeois also might employ a bright young 
man of good family who prepared to become a 
bourgeois himself while a commis or clerk. 

The entire system was based upon credit. 
The bourgeois bought his trade goods and his 
provisions on credit. He distributed trading 
outfits to his trusted exgagés on credit. The 
engagés sold the goods to the Indians on credit. 
There were opportunities for dishonesty all 
along the line. One could avoid his creditors 
in Canada by going to Louisiana. Cowreurs de 
bois could trade directly with the Dutch or the 
English, and since English goods were cheaper 
than French and English rum more potent than 
French brandy, such illicit trade was carried on 
at all times, even when the two mother coun- 
tries were at war. The Indians, however, usu- 
ally fulfilled their obligations, and if a bour- 
geois had selected his men with care, the rich 
furs would eventually reach him so that he 
could pay his debts and have a neat profit left. 

But let us ask now what life was like in Wis- 
consin during the late French period. The larg- 
est settlement in the region was around Fort 
La Baye (Green Bay today), where perhaps 
250 French people lived. There were in addi- 
tion a few French at the Fox—Wisconsin port- 
age (now the city of Portage), a few more at 
Prairie du Chien, and until 1759 there was a 
small village around Fort La Pointe on Made 
line Island. Then there were several traders 
roving about the whole area. 

The fur trade was, of course, the chief occu- 
pation. Attempts at mining copper were made 
by Louis Denis, Sieur de la Ronde in the Che- 
quamegon Bay region in the 1730's. He even 
built a vessel at Sault Ste. Marie of twenty-five 
tons burden and with two sails, but his mines 
did not provide the rich cargoes of copper of 
which he had dreamed. Nor did lead mining 
as carried on by Nicolas Perrot and the Indians 
in southwestern Wisconsin yield enough lead 
to make anyone rich. Some primitive farming 
existed at La Baye and Prairie du Chien. The 
land grants all fronted on the river—of narrow 
breadth usually, but extending back into the 
wilderness for an indefinite distance. Despite 
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crude implements and methods, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, corn, hay, and many vegetables 
were raised on the rich virgin soil. 

The log houses of the tiny settlements were 
of two kinds. The most common type was con- 
structed of upright logs planted in the ground 
at regular intervals, filled in with small timbers 
or poles, the whole plastered over with clay 
and then neatly whitewashed. Other, more pre- 
tentious dwellings were built of squared logs 
laid horizontally. The furniture in the houses 
was of hand-hewn wood and usually was 
crudely made. 

Life at La Baye was easy-going and pleasant. 
There was plenty to eat, a beautiful country- 
side to be explored by canoe or Indian trail, 
and numerous feasts and festivals observed by 
the Catholic Church. Family life was respected 
and respectable, even though the wife might 
be red-skinned and marriages might be entered 
into without any regular ceremony. The lack 
of churches and schools was the most serious 
handicap of the people of the community. 
After 1728 the nearest priest was at Mackinac, 
and one needed to import a tutor or send his 
children to Montreal if they were to receive 
any schooling. But life went along at about 
the same pace in the region from 1717 to 1815 
and under three flags—French, British, and 
American. Progressive, not at all, but comfor- 
table and polite and gay. 

The French régime has left vestiges in the 
Wisconsin of today. Many of our citizens de- 
light in a trace of French blood in their fam- 
ily trees. And perhaps there is an extra sense 
of gaiety in Wisconsin because of the French 
tradition—places like Green Bay and Prairie 
du Chien give one that feeling at least. Nor 
should we neglect to mention the French place 
names all about us. Fourteen of our seventy- 
one counties have French names. Many of our 
rivers and lakes bear them. So also do our cit- 
ies—Racine, Superior, Prairie du Chien, La 
Crosse, Eau Claire, Marinette, Fond du Lac, 
and the rest. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


Com. on Judiciary. To pay the certificates 
of indebtedness now held for the Common 
School Fund ($1,163,700) and the Normal 
School Fund ($20,000). These constitute 
the so-called Civil War debt. Seven percent 
interest has been paid on the certificates, the 
proceeds of the former going into the Com 
Sch. Fund and distributed on the school cen 
sus basis. Bill provides that money received 
in liquidation of the certificates be invested, 
as near as may be, in U. S. war bonds by the 
Com. of Public Lands. 


. Luebke. Consolidation in Milwaukee county. 


Creating township school districts by refer- 
endum and providing for organization of 5 
member boards. 


. Double. Repeals 60% surtax on net incomes 


for 1942. Same as senate Bill 28, S. 


. Spearbraker. Amends 59.07 (7). Where 


counties have a purchasing agent or commit 
tee to provide supplies, equipment, and serv- 
ices for certain enumerated county offices, 
this bill provides that all other offices and 
departments shall be included. Optional for 
counties under 125,000; mandatory for coun- 
ties over 125,000. 

Heden, Nelson and Benson. High school 
aid increased to $5,000,000 annually. No 
change in distribution. Dept. of Public In- 
struction has prepared and submitted an 
identical bill. 

McBride. For the duration and 6 months 
thereafter, the Industrial Commission may is- 
sue permits to boys to engage in street trades 
when they have reached the age of 11. 
Frazell. Amends law providing for extension 
of payment of taxes to July 1 so that it ap- 
plies to all years. Not applicable to 1941 
and 1942 only. In the case of taxes paid on 
affidavits to the county treasurer by July 1, 
the treasurer is to pay from these receipts to 
local treasurers the amount of county tax ap- 
portioned to the town for schools and pay 
the local treasurer the school district tax 
outstanding 

Restricts the taxing power of cities. It reads: 

62.12(4) of the statutes is amended to 
read: 

62.12(4) The tax levied by the council 
for any one year for municipal purposes, to- 
gether with all other taxes required to be 
levied, shall not exceed 31/4 per cent of the 
assessed value of the real and personal prop- 
erty in the city in that year, [except that in 
addition a special tax for school purposes 
not exceeding eight mills on the dollar of 
such assessed value may be levied.’’} 


Cancelled portions of statute in brackets. 


Wheelock. Amends same section as 23, A. 
by providing that any county board may re- 
quire purchasing for any or all offices as the 
board may require. 





56, A. Lueck. 


61, A. 


67, A. 


76, A. 


82, A. 


83, A. 


1943 Legislature 


Provides for annual sum sufficient 
state appropriation to pay 25% of the cost 
of H. S. tuition, the municipality from which 
non-residents come to pay 75% of the tui- 
tion. Strikes out the provision requiring 
school clerks to file copies of tuition bills 
with the state superintendent. 

Annual Educational Aids Recommended 
in Governor's Budget: 


Supervising Teachers .......cccecsees $ 225,000 
Transportation and Tuition .........- 340,000 
"Elementary School ...cccceccccceees 5,000,000 
Grade and Junior High Schools ...... 125,000 
PHA (SCNOOIS). ojc0cn nascar sewewe hee 1,385,000 
County Normal Schools ........eeeees 285,000 
County School of Agriculture ........ 8,000 
Day Schools, Blind and Deaf ........ 145,000 
Phvsicalie (OBSDIOd cc nscvcoece sown 125,00 
Exceptional Children .....ccccscecces 55,000 
Vocations! EGUCHHON .2..00scceseveaee 225,000 
Vocational: Scholarships: 0.0.05 eces00¢ 5,000 
Vocational Rehabilitation ............. 70,000 
Vocational Homebound ..........+++5 25,000 


Teachers Colleges, Stout Institute, and 

the University received increases. Insti- 

tute of Technology was cut slightly. 

* Decrease of $100,000 from current appropriation 
as requested. 

* Decrease of $4,000 from current appropriation 
as requested. 

Others the same. 


. Jt. Com. on Finance. An emergency appro- 


priation bill granting additional amounts for 
this year to Stout, Schools for Deaf and 
Blind, Institute of Technology, Normal Re 
gents, and University. Mostly for coal and 
operating expenses. 
Graf. Amends Milwaukee public school re- 
retirement law. Provides that when a mem 
ber of the state retirement system enters the 
Milwaukee retirement system he may with 
draw his own deposits accumulated in the 
state system without releasing his rights or 
interest in the state deposits of the state sys- 
tem. In other words, he may purchase an 
annuity with state deposits. 

“SECTION 2. This act shall take effect 
June 20, 1943.” 


. Com. on Education, request of Dept. of 


of Public Instruction. School Aid. 
Same as 27, A. 

Com. on Education, request of Dept. of 
Public Instruction. Appropriation of $350,- 
000 for transportation. 

Repeals aid from common school fund in- 
come to county or state institutions maintain 
ing educational facilities. 

Com. on Education, request of Dept. of 
Public Instruction. Repeals 40.34 (2) and 
recreates it to read: 

40.34 (2) All school districts the schools 
of which shall have been suspended for the 
2 school years of 1941-42 and 1942-43, 
ending June 30, 1943; or for a greater num- 
ber of school years are hereby abolished. The 
town, village and city school boards, acting 
pursuant to the powers granted said boards 
by section 40.30, shall attach the territory, 
comprising the districts abolished by this 


High 
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88, A. 


103, A. 


124, A. 


176, A. 


177, Bie 
192, A. 


196, A. 


204, A. 


subsection, to adjacent districts on or before 
July 1, 1943. The school boards of the dis- 
tricts affected by this subsection shall adjust 
the assets and liabilities of said districts in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
66.03 on or before July 1943. 

Nicol. Amends 72.28 (3) on distribution of 
public utility taxes to school districts in 
counties having population of 50,000 or less. 
Inserts this additional wording in middle of 
the subsection: ‘the commission shall ascer- 
tain, compute and determine such property 
valuations, the proportions thereof, and_ thé 
proper amount of tax that is due and to be 
paid to each such school district by the town, 
and thereupon duly notify and advise the 
town clerk thereof on or before September 1 
or such other time as payment may be made’. 
Much money intended for school districts has 
not come to them in the past. Reason was 
that there was no determination of school 
district valuations within a hence, the 
town treasurer was unable to make the dis 
tribution. This bill mandatory pro 
visions to set these evaluations 

Com. on Transportation. For the emergency 
period, licenses for operation of school busses 
may be issued to persons between the ages of 
21 and 17 under certain prescribed condi- 
tions. Consent of parent, approval of State 
Superintendent, special examination, are re- 
quired. Not applicable to Milwaukee County. 
Distribution of voc. agr. aid of $25,000 to 
be paid directly to schools instead of through 
county treasurers, 

Jt. Com, on Finance. 


town, 


sets up 


$200,000 appropria- 


tion for schools in financial distress. Effec- 
tive March 1. 

Jt. Com, on Finance. Re-enacts 60% surtax 
and dividend tax for next 2 yrs. 

Thomson. Request League of Wis. Mun. 


Retirement System for employees of cities or 
villages. 42p. bill. 

Mullen. Consolidation of districts. Amends 
40.30(1) by substituting for the words “by 
and elector” in the first sentence the words 
“signed by 15% of the qualified electors of 
any one of the districts affected.” Subs. (6) 
is changed so that the state supt., when act- 
ing on his own motion in consolidating, 
shall refer the proposed consolidation to a 
school consolidation board provided in the 
bill. Appeal may be taken therefrom to cir- 
cuit court. The sch. cons. bd. for each county 
shall consist of the county judge, county bd 
chmn., a representative of the sch. boards 
chosen by the chmn. of the co. bd., the co. 
judge and the co. supt. of schools. 
Wheelock. H. S. Tuition and Apportion- 
ment of Taxes. Amends 74.03(5), the sec 
tion prescribing order of dist. of tax moneys 
by local treasurers. Strikes out the sequenc« 
of payments now operating for taxes collected 
before March 1 after trust fund payments 
and sets the following order of distribution: 
“the state tax to the county treasurer, then 
the equalization tax levied by the county for 
school purposes, and then set aside all sums 
of money levied for school taxes, then mon- 
eys levied for the payment of judgments, then 
all sums raised as special taxes in the order 
in which they are levied, then taxes for the 
payment of principal and interest on the pub- 
lic debt, then taxes for bridge purposes, then 
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212, A. 


232, A. 


234, A. 


235, A. 


236, A. 


237, A. 


238, A. 


250, A. 


254, A. 
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funds 

Com. on Education. Exempt lis 
tricts from municipal budget 
Com. on Education. Remoy I { f 
(1) the 36 sq. mi. area limit fot tabl: 
ment of H. S. dists 

Com. on State Affairs. Exempts librarian 
in our inst. of higher learning fr civil 
SCrvice 

Goldthorpe. Amends 40.34 
portation section by inserting the 
before the conclu ling 
“In the 


(1), the tran 


ee 
rolowin 


sentence entence of 


the subsection event any tuition of 





transportation is to be provided hereunder, 
the board shall then select the school and 
provide the particular method of transporta 


tion as to best minimize the charges for each 
school student, and the district shall 
not be liable for any claim 
unless so previously authorized.” 

Com. on Education. Number of Supervis 
ing Teachers & Appropriation. Inc. approp 
to $310,000. One supvr tchr. for county 
having 25-88 depts.; 2 for 89-176 depts.; 
3 for 177-264 depts.; 4 for 265-352 
5 for 353-440 depts.; 6 for 441-528 depts 
Salary range, $1300—$2150 
Waller. Amends 40.19 (1) to r 
mon school boards to ‘notify in writing each 
teacher by March 21 of each year of the 
continuation or abandonment of 
ployment contract for the 
year.” 

Com. on Education. Eligibility and Salary 
of County Superintendents. Must have taught 
y rural or graded elementary 


S¢ hool 


such charge o1 


1¢ pts 
com 


quire 


such em 


cnsulng school 


years in a 


school, certificate based upon 4 years work 
beyond high school. Does not affect thos 
who held office on June 30, 1944. Salary 
fixed by county board not to be less than 


$2,000. Authorizes payment for travel, meals, 








and room outside of county in performance 
of duty. County board may authorize county 
superintendent to travel outside of state at 
county expense. County superintendent shall 
present monthly itemized expense statements 
to county clerk. 
Section 39.03 (1) is repealed and recreated 
to read 
“School Visitation, etc. The count per- 
intendent shall: 
1) Provide educational hiy 
(b) Visit the schoo nder h 
eneve necessary 
) it itir urseé 
of le k 
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25, S. 


27. S. 


35, S. 


52, S. 


60, S. 


61, S. 
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““(d) Keep informed upon new techniques and pro- 
cedures of instruction. 

““(e) Advise school boards and teachers as to their 
powers and duties. 

““(f) Make all reports and investigations requested 
by the state superintendent.” 





BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


Madsen. Amends municipal and school dis- 
trict budget law by making public hearings 
on the budget optional. 

Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of the Wisconsin Education Assn. 
This is the association SICK-LEAVE bill 
providing for at least 5 days a year with pay, 
accumulative to 30 days. 

Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Wisconsin Education Assn. 
The MINIMUM SALARY BILL. Begin- 
ning with 1943-44, $1200 for teachers with 
four years of training and a college degree; 
$1000 for teachers having less. 

Madsen. Amends the consolidation law by 
removing the power of the state supt. to at- 
tach districts of less than $100,000 valuation 
to other districts on his own motion. The 
Governor opposed weakening of consolida- 
tion laws in his budget message. 

Murray. Differentiates between dates when 
school boards shall report money required to 
the common council. Boards of 2nd and 3rd 
class cities in September (as now) but cities 
of 1st class at or before its second regular 
meeting in October. 

Panzer. ‘59.15 (1) (ef) Notwithstanding 
any other provision of the law to the con 
trary, the county board may increase the sal- 
ary of any elective county officer. This para- 
graph shall be only in effect during such 
period of time as the United States is at war 
and for 6 months thereafter.” 

Freehoff, by request. Amends transportation 
law, section 40.34, subs. (1) by striking out 
all of the second sentence. In the 3rd sent- 
ence “‘shall” is changed to “‘may’’ and goes 
on to give the board the following powers on 
its own order, to: (a) contract with a com- 
mon carrier; (b) contract with parent or 
guardian; (c) contract with another district; 
(d) contract between several districts and a 
3rd party; (e) purchase and operate district 
owned vehicle; (f) contract with taxi com- 
panies. Permission to provide transportation 
for physically disabled to be given by state 
superintendent instead of crippled children’s 
division. A new section is created: 

“40.34 (1a) STATE AIDS FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION. School districts which fur- 
nish transportation to and from school in 
accordance with subsection (1) shall be en- 
titled to receive state aid on account of such 
transportation, at the rate of 10 cents per 
day, per child transported to and from 
school, whose residence is 214 miles and less 
than 5 miles from the school in the district 
of residence; and at the rate of 15 cents per 
day, per child transported to and from 
school, whose residence is 5 miles or more 
from the school in the district of residence.” 
Freehoff, by request. New section: ‘40.04 
(5a) TAX FOR TRANSPORTATION VE- 
HICLES. To vote a tax to purchase, operate 


86, S. 
89, S. 


94, S. 


95, S. 


96, S. 


121, S. 


143, S. 


154, S. 


166, S. 


173, S. 


and maintain transportation vehicles and 
finance contracts for the use and services of 
such transportation vehicles and to purchase 
liability insurance for the same.” 


. Murray. Tenure for Milwaukee county, ex- 


cepting Milwaukee city. 3 years plus receipt 
of fourth contract is probationary period; 
age 70 yr. State law. 


. Murray. Amends H. S. tuition law so that 


if the computed amount exceeds $3.00, the 
chargeable amount shall be $3.00 plus 70% 
of the amount over $3.00. 

Freehoff. Exempts librarians in state educa- 
tional institutions from civil service. 
Peterson, request of Wisconsin Townships, 
Inc. Counties, towns, villages, or cities shall 
share in income tax receipts in proportion to 
their population. In the past this money has 
been paid back according to the amount of 
income taxes derived from each unit. 
Freehoff, by request. Amends borrowing 
power of district school boards. May borrow 
to maintain schools “during the current 
school year.” Extends time for loans from 
May 1 to September 1. 

Freehoff, by request. Teachers of schools in 
county or state institutions for dependent 
children must have state certificate. 
Freehoff, by request. New section: ‘40.04 
(14) EMERGENCIES. In case of destruc- 
tion of school district buildings, the school 
board may, on its own order, provide for the 
educational needs of the district on a tuition 
basis.” 

Brown. Retirement system for state employ- 
ees. Appropriation from general fund of 
state. Voluntary ret. at 65, compulsory at 70. 
Under state annuity & investment board. A 
10p. bill. Teachers under teachers ret. sys- 
tem excluded. 

Brown. ‘40.19 (1a) School district boards 
may provide in the contracts of teachers of 
agricultural and homemaking courses for pay- 
ment for services performed outside of the 
district and connected with the performance 
of their regular teaching duties, and for the 
payment of the traveling expenses connected 
with such services out of school district 
funds.” 

Lappen. Excludes towns and school districts 
from municipal budget law. 

Busby. Amends 41.19 on nonresident tuition 
for vocational school pupils by adding to the 
first line of the section the following word- 
ing: ‘except that no tuition shall be charged 
by the board of vocational and adult educa- 
tion of any municipality for any minor bound 
in good faith as an apprentice to a person, 
firm, partnership, or corporation doing busi- 
ness in such municipality.” 

Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
request Dept. Pub. Inst. “40.47 (4a) OTHER 
TUITION. The board of any school dis- 
trict which operates a high school may con- 
tract with the university extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin for extension 
courses for pupils enrolled in such high 
schools. The cost of such contract shall be 
paid out of school district funds and shall 
be included in the cost of operation and 
maintenance of the high school districts 
which enter into such contract for the pur- 
pose of computing tuition costs.” 
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Teachers And Public Relations 


Special Opportunities in Wartime 


by Otis A. Crosby 


President, School Public Relations Ass'n. 


w In times of war people evaluate education in 
terms of its ultimate goal—a better life. The 
tragedy of Europe has simplified our problem 
of interpreting the aims and opportunities of 
our schools. It has kindled anew the respon- 
sibility of educators in making the nation want 
even better schools. War early dictated an ex- 
panded role for education. This modification 
of the age-old task of academic instruction to 
include training to meet the immediate needs 
of the adult community gave the schools a real- 
istic touch. The newer role of public service 
center has permitted individual understanding 
and appreciation. Thus the government 
through its program of rationing, conservation, 
and home defense as assigned to and carried 
out by teachers has done something for educa- 
tion that 300 years of scheming, begging, and 
beckoning had failed to accomplish. It has 
been successful in getting the public into the 
houses of learning. Even more, the public has 
entered the schools with a spirit of cooperation, 
sacrifice, and appreciation. 

Plato’s words, ‘Man was not born for him- 
self, but for his country’, have in effect been 
spoken anew. With the public as frequent 
guests of our schools today it has been possible 
for teachers to present a more complete pic- 
ture of the complexity of their job. Their work, 
at the same time, reveals the vast amount of 
training necessary to equip them adequately for 
the tremendously important task of building 
the framework of a democracy for each new 
generation. It seems certain that this element 
of a more general public sympathy will pay off 
to the profession in big dividends. 

War has created some serious and as yet 
some unsolved problems of public relations for 
the schools. The pleadings of industry for 
more and more war workers has caused a tre- 
mendous exodus of students to war plants. It 
has also been the cause of many mothers paus- 
ing to evaluate the role of the outwardly pa- 
triotic citizen as against performing the less 
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What Teachers Can Do to Create 
a Better Understanding and Appre- 
ciation of Educational Objectives. 


dramatic yet God-given, democratically inspired 
role of mother in the home. With the ‘‘farm- 
ing out” of the parental task to the nursery 
schools, maids, and the neighbors a greater 
problem looms large to many. Industrial em- 
ployment of mothers points to the creation of 
ersatz parents. Children with “artificial” 
homes stand to develop synthetic democracies 
unless all forces work for the training of the 
child, including a complete understanding and 
regard for authority and the fundamentals that 
make for democracy. Plainly, teachers have a 
public relations job here in carefully presenting 
the role of the home and the school in the 
America we are building for the next gen- 
eration. 

A second major problem confronting the 
schools just now is that of helping the public 
avoid the hysteria that usually follows a tense 
period of war emergency such as is always ac 
companied by high war taxes. Closely related 
to this is the equally disturbing element of im- 
mense reconstruction costs. We know, if his 
tory is to serve as criterion, that in the public’s 
desperate grasp of all possible means of reduc 
ing tax levies to pay for these war emergencies 
they will in a weak moment strike hard and 
frequently at the mighty structure constituting 
our public schools. The only possible detour to 
such a tragedy is a complete loyalty of the pub- 
lic through their understanding of their public 
school program and the absolute need for the 
immediate and effective instruction of our 
youth. 

Teachers must build now and build better 
than ever the framework of our government 
for the generation that is here being cradled in 
the essentials of freedom and the need for uni- 
versal understanding. 

Research stresses the value of the personal 
touch in the classroom. We dare not overlook 
the tremendously important part that each 
teacher plays in the life of each child and the 
home. What the child thinks of the teacher the 
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home thinks of the school. Whether the nation 
is at war or is enjoying the fruits of peace, the 
personal relations of the teacher and the pupil 
frequently constitute the dinner table conversa- 
tion of the home. It is here that opinions are 
made. They may well be good ones if the pub- 
lic relations of the school, the personal touch 
of the teacher, have not overlooked the value of 
cood private relations. 

In general the teaching profession has been 
long on academic preparation and short on re 
ognizing the responsibilities of education be 
yond the classroom. This war has performed 
miracles with citizens of every community in 
getting them to realize that teachers are people. 
It is terribly important that teachers know the 
parents of the children who fill the classrooms. 
When purchasing an automobile most buyers 
consider it inadequate to merely satisfy them 
selves on the “best’’ car. They want also to 
know the stability, the performance, and the 
character of the company manufacturing the 
car. 

These times dictate the necessity of teachers 
knowing the community in a personal way—its 
government, its projects, and its people. Per- 
sonal participation must not only extend to the 
cultural life; it must extend to the garden life 
and the business life. Active membership in 
various Organizations permits the professional 
direction of the thinking of the community as 
it relates to the public schools. One large man- 
ufacturing organization today canvasses its pub- 
lic occasionally with hundreds of thousands of 
copies of a questionnaire, not in an attempt to 
find out what the public thinks of its product, 
but rather to direct the attention of the public 
to certain features of its product. 

Schools are expected, above all else, to teach 
democracy. This is a singular honor accorded 
to a great democratic institution. Yet how can 
teachers do the best job possible with only 
theory and history as guides? Occasional repre- 
sentation of the profession on the ballot will 
do much to bring home the real facts that go 
to constitute the cogs and perhaps the oil too, 
that quiets the cogs of government. 

Occasionally, it is desirable to measure the 
thinking of the community as it relates to its 
schools and to the schools of other communi- 
ties. Thus the public relations’ role today can- 
not overlook the potentialities of public opinion 
polls. Society should be lead to understand the 
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need for and the value to be derived from 
teacher membership and participation in noon- 
day luncheon clubs and similar social and busi- 
ness organizations. Administrators must plan 
to accommodate such interruptions in the teach- 
ing program as will permit participation of 
teachers in this very important phase of com- 
munity life. 

As community centers and as claimants of 
community respect our educational system has 
realized more progress in the past 25 months 
than in the previous 25 years. The schools of 
tomorrow are going to be even greater com- 
munity centers—recreational, social, and edu- 
cational—at all levels and all ages. Of course 
the program will include hobby and social in- 
struction as well as instruction in the practical 
phases of everyday life—gardening, elements 
of the trades, cooking, problems of marriage, 
as well as the greater time-honored role of 
acadamic instruction. 

Teachers, however, as public relations agents 
today cannot and will not overlook the only 
justification for the very existence of our public 
schools—the education of children. A writer 
for the Wisconsin Journal of Education has 
stated this with piercing simplicity, ‘Most 
thinking people are agreed that the one in- 
escapable debt the present owes the future is 
the education of children.’ Teachers as inter- 
preters can play no more important role than 
that of keeping this fact ever before our great 
nation. 
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W.E. A. Study for Aid of State Teachers 


w This spring the average teacher should ex- 
amine his or her contract a little more critically 
than ever before. Before the teacher's name 1s 
signed on the dotted line of a contract which 
extends to June, July, August, or September, 
1944, he should be satisfied that the designated 
monthly salary is in line with occupational 
wages, farm incomes, and cost of living gen- 
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erally. Except in rare cases requests for salary 
adjustments are better received before, rather 
than after contracts are signed. The scarcity of 
well-qualified teachers in many areas and types 
of positions gives teachers a much better bar- 
gaining position than formerly. Improved in 
dustrial and agricultural condition and outlook 
make better salaries within the financial ability 
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of the average community to support. Now ap- 
pears to be a propitious time for the teaching 
profession to gain some long deserved financial 
recognition. 

The past few years have been very kind to 
the workers in Wisconsin manufacturing indus- 
tries. The average weekly wage in 1935 was 
$20.44, while in December 1942 it was $41.52, 
over twice as much. In 1929, the previous hey- 
day of financial prosperity the average weekly 
wage was $25.66. In December of 1942 the 
average weckly wage was 60% above 1929. 
The teacher can readily calculate, by simple 
mental arithmetic, his increase and be sure he 
had had no such raise in salary. 

In a state as largely agricultural as Wiscon- 
sin the economic well-being of our people is 
dependent to a great extent upon farm pros- 
perity. It is, therefore, especially pleasing to be 
able to report that farmers are enjoying higher 
prices for their products than for many years. 
The price farmers are receiving for their milk 
(all uses) is over twice what it was in 1939. 
The average value of a milk cow has more than 
doubled since 1935, and the value of hogs per 
hundred-weight is well over twice the 1940 
price. Egg prices paid the farmers have in- 
creased 100% too, since 1940, and butter prices 
the farmers receive are over 83% above the 
1939 average. 

Better prices to farmers, better wages for 
workers and higher profits for owners, all add 
up to a higher national income. The 1943 na- 
tional income is estimated at one hundred 
thirty-five billion dollars, more than the na- 
tional income for the years 1938 and 1939 
combined. It is over twice the national income 
in any of the recent years of 1935, 1936, or 
1938. It is 70% above the national income in 
1929, our previous apex of prosperity, 

Teachers with small salary increases or with 
no increases at all are feeling the pinch of 
higher prices. The cost of living index is about 
24% above 1939 and will, in all probability, 
go higher. Food and clothing prices have ad- 
vanced more than the general cost of living. 
Living cost authorities estimate that even with 
enforced governmental controls a 10% in- 
crease in living costs in 1943 must be expected. 
Whether prices can be held to that level is 
problematical. The present mad scramble to get 
rich out of the war, the efforts to end govern- 
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mental controls of salaries and wages, and fed- 
eral legislative activities to secure as much as 
traffic will bear in farm prices are all motivat- 
ing factors in inflation and spiraling cost of 
living. The future outlook in living cost does 
not justify the assumption that prices will re- 
main at even present levels. 

The average teacher in Wisconsin has, of 
course, had adjustments in salaries during the 
past few years. In fact, the salary increases for 
the average teacher appear to have kept pace 
with higher living costs, with a little margin to 
spare. However, the teacher’s economic posi- 
tion does not compare at all favorably with 
other groups. Teachers’ salaries, expressed in 
terms of real wages, have increased 7% since 
1935. During the same period real wages of 
industrial workers in Wisconsin have increased 
65% and real farm income has increased 37%. 
Real income or wages is income and wages ad- 
justed for the increased cost of living. The in- 
creases in wages and income for other groups 
compared with teachers help explain the cur- 
rent teacher shortage. They also justify requests 
for substantial increases for the average teacher 
for 1943-44, 

The point may be made that the economic 
condition of both the worker and the farmer 
was far from healthy in 1935. With this con- 
tention the W. E. A. has no quarrel. However, 
it is equally true that the economic condition of 
the teacher in 1935 left much to be desired. 
During the preceding normal times and boom 
periods teachers had accepted relatively low 
salaries in the anticipation of relatively con- 
stant wages in periods of adverse business con- 
ditions. Teachers found, to their sorrow, that 
their wages did not remain constant during the 
depression of the early thirties. The average 
teacher's wages were cut drastically and in 
1934-35 were $25 a month below pre-depres- 
sion pay. Teachers, like the other groups, 
started from a poor financial year in 1935. The 
difference is that the average teacher, unlike 
other occupational groups, has not progressed 
far from that point. 

(The basic material for this article was taken 
from Teaching—A Critical War Service, a Re- 
search Bulletin of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation. Fourteen thousand copies of this bul- 
letin were sent to school administrators, boards 
of education, and lay persons.) 
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The Teacher’s Role 


In a School Health Program 


by Catherine K. Campbell 


Assistant Health Educator, State Board of Health 


ws Good health for every school child! This is 

the goal of the Wisconsin Cooperative School 

Health program. Every teacher knows that 

health is listed as the first of the seven Cardinal 

Principles of Education—yet too frequently we 

find that health is considered as that something 

“extra” in the school program. As such, it can- 

not be a part of the daily schedule. Today with 

the increasing emphasis on health it is more 
than ever important that school health pro- 
grams be more efficiently planned and executed. 

In 1940 the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the state teachers colleges, and the State 

Board of Health entered upon a cooperative 

program to lead towards the goal of better 

health for every school child. The following 
statements taken from ‘Suggested School 

Health Policies” as prepared by a joint com- 

mittee on health problems of the National 

Education Association and the American Medi 

cal Association have been incorporated in the 

Wisconsin plan: 

1. The cooperation of all interested groups is nec- 
essary to promote child health. 

. Health instruction is definitely a responsibility of 
the departments of education, and leadership for 
the control of communicable disease is definitely a 
responsibility of the department of health. a 

3. The teacher must be considered the key person in 

school health education. 


nN 


Recognizing that many groups are interested 
in child health and that cooperation of all these 
groups is necessary we can readily see that bet- 
ter health for the child can be achieved through 
concerted efforts of the teacher, school adminis- 
trators, school boards, public health workers, 
parents, state agencies, and community welfare 
and social agencies. No one group is solely re- 
sponsible. No one group alone can achieve the 
goal desired. It must be a cooperative effort. 
However, the teacher can be considered as the 
key person in school health activities. It is she 
who is with the child every day and who is the 
most important person connected with health 
services in the school. 
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In This Article the Author Gives a 
Number of Specific Suggestions to 
Guide Teachers in School Health Work. 


Accepting the tenet that upon the teacher 
rests this responsibility, let us review briefly 
what this increased teacher responsibility 
includes. 

First of all, the teacher must be concerned 
about her own health. For personal, profes- 
sional and social reasons this is vitally impor- 
tant. Secondly, the teacher must have informa- 
tion and techniques that will help the child to 
achieve satisfactory academic standards and to 
develop desirable health practices, habits, and 
attitudes. To do this the teacher must recognize 
that the three areas of school health education, 
namely the healthful environment, health serv- 
ices and health instruction, are essential to de- 
sirable health behavior. 
must be concerned about maintaining a desir- 
able physical environment in her classroom and 


In other words, she 


she must offer individual and group services to 
her pupils and guide their information and be- 
havior through class work instruction. 

These aims can only be achieved through a 
planned school health program. Granted that 
the teacher realizes that physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social health determine the quality 
of all education, how can she incorporate health 
activities into her daily program of studies? 
She will see to it first, that only well children 
are in school. She will daily observe pupils for 
any symptoms of illness and comply with Rule 
17 of the State Board of Health* in excluding 
any pupil who displays symptoms of illness, 
She will carry on a more detailed skin inspec- 
tion at the opening of the school year and after 
all periods of vacation. She will more closely 
inspect children when epidemics are imminent. 
She will make a survey of her class to find 
those who need immunization. She will seek 

(Continued on page 366) 
 * Thy teacher in all schools shall, without delay, send 
home any pupil who is obviously sick even if the ailment 
is unknown, and said teacher shall inform the parents or 
guardians of said pupil and also the local health officer as 
speedily as possible, and said Health Officer shall examine into 
the case and take such action as is reasonable and necessary 


for the benefit of the pupils and to prevent the spread of 
infection 
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w | am a teacher who left teaching last spring 
to get a job in Washington. As I stepped from 


walked 
through the depot, where one sees more tired 


the train at Union Station and as | 
people than in any other place in the world, 
I beheld the national capitol building, the dome 
shining like a jewel in the spring rain. I 
“Here is the place—the heart of the 
where I can really do something to 


thought: 
nation 
help things along.’ When I closed my books 
and locked my classroom door back home, I 
felt I was leaving a job of minor importance 
for one of real value to a nation at war. 

It took four months of hard work for Uncle 
Sam to make me realize the situation in its 
proper perspective. As September drew near, 
letters came to me from different sections of 
the state, telling of the desperate need for 
Nebraska newspapers reached me, 
commenting on the seriousness of the situa- 


teachers. 


tion. I was disturbed. I had reasonably im- 
portant duties in a government office to per- 
form, but on the other hand I knew that to 
win this war, to obtain a satisfactory world 
must have teachers in 
schools. Every time I looked about me in Wash- 
ington, I could see the pages of history unfold. 


I could see men like George Washington, 


afterward, we our 


from the Nebraska Educational Journal 


Reprint 
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The Return of a Teacher’ 


by Beulah I. Hilblink 


Gothe nburg (Ne braska) Public Schor ls 


Abraham Lincoln, and scores of other sweat- 
ing and toiling to create a nation. I could see 
the value of human character in the upbuilding 
of our country. 

As a teacher I had a part in the formation 
of that character. As an office worker, I was a 
cog in a machine. Every time I thought of 
my locked classroom, I knew that I had locked 
my heart behind the closed doors. I was merely 
a mechanical man, moving much like these 
same figures in the funny books I had seen my 
students pack around under their arms. Every 
time I stepped into the Library of Congress, 
or into the Smithsonian Institute, I saw some- 
thing which reminded me of my unfinished 
work in the school. 

Moreover, I was learning every month that 
my higher salary was being spent to meet a 
more than much higher cost of living. I was 
doing a job another person could do, at no 
increase in my savings, and at a real loss in 
personal satisfaction. My place in Washington 
could be filled; my place in the Nebraska 
schools was still open. My decision brought 
me immense relief. I resigned my post in 
Washington. I back to the Nebraska 
schools. 


came 


The fall term is ended. Every day I am more 
convinced that I am where I belong; where 
I can make less money, it is true, but where 
I can save more; where I am the happiest; 
where I am of the most service. 

The eager youngsters who pass in and out 
of my classroom doors will have to suffer for 
the mistakes of this generation; I am convinced 
that the greatest contribution I can make to 
my country now is to prepare them for the 
difficulties of their adult life. If in the years 
of peace that follow this war I am asked, 
“What did you contribute toward our victory?’ 
I shall be glad and proud to answer, “I was 
a teacher.” 
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I Teach School 








From time to time, as the spirit moves the author 
and she has material of value and inspiration to fel 
low teachers the Journal will publish this intermit- 
ant “column” under the title “I Teach School’. We 
chose this title, after reading Miss Smith’s accom 
panying article, because her experience reminded us 
of the words of an unknown pedagogue who penned 
these words, we dare say at the end of a weary day 
of teaching when he or she went home and won 
dered why a person chooses a teaching career. 

We hope you like Miss Smith’s contributions, which, 
we promise won't be stylized or the type of erudite 
writing usually found in educational publications 


Editor 


HELLACLOPPERS 


w Of course Jeri, spelled with a J-E-R-I, had 
to get herself fallen in love with that week 
and I got involved in a bet about the whole 
thing. And Johnnie came in to say the stuff 
was all off about him and his last year’s Prom 
Queen and he was going to concentrate on 
swimming. And the kid sister out making her 
first million in New York wrote to say she was 
living alone and wasn’t liking it, and the other 
sister wrote how the family cherub—21 months 

got tipped over on the side walk and was 
sprouting bruises until he looked like some- 
body else’s baby down the block! I ran all my 
emotions into the ground. 

So I was prepared when the Junior English 
class laid an egg. ‘Just imagine,” I told the 
little darlings, ‘in another five years we’re 
really going to be up in the air... We should 
prepare. 

We did and between Beverley and Bob we 
evolved the wonderful Hellaclopper. The Hel- 
laclopper was Bev’s idea—Bob furnished the 
details. 

“Our wives,” they wrote, “will go to the 
garage, push a button which starts the motor, 
purr out of the garage to a suitable place for 
ascending, ascend straight up for about 1,000 
feet and the proceed to fly for half an hour 
to spend a little time with a friend 60 miles 
away. 
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Random thoughts, humorously 
philosophic, from the pen of Vio- 
let C. Smith, a Waukesha teacher. 





I TEACH SCHOOL 


I write no poem men’s hearts to 
No song I sing to lift men’s souls 
lo battle front, no soldiers lead 

In halls of state, I boast no skill; 
I just teach school. 

I just teacl school, but poct s thrill, 
And singer's joy and soldier's fire 
And stateman’s power, all, all are 
For in this little group where still 
I just teach school, 


Are Poets, Soldiers, Statesmen, all 

I see them in the speaking eyes, 

In face aglow with purpose strong 
In straightened bodies, tense and tall 


When I teach school 


And they, uplifted, gaze intent 

On cherished heights they soon shall 
And mine the hands that lead them on! 
And I inspired, therefore, content, 


I still teach school. 
Uubeos 


From Pi Lambda Theta Journ 











Being a woman myself, I think we capable 
of almost anything—but not this! I no mor« 
than settled when Jane thought up the Hel 
iscope, which performed equally well as the 
Hellaclopper, but wasn’t, after all, mistaken 
for a helicopter. 

I plead guilty. I am their teacher. All I 
really did, though, was point out that Igor 
Sikorski had a message for them. I even read 
parts of it from a recent Harper's magazine. 
“Keep your eyes open,” I said. ‘Newspapers 
have it—magazines have it—books have it 
information about planes on the ground and 
in the air! Read about the sky flivver of 
tomorrow!” 

Then I left them to their own devices and 
that’s how the Hellaclopper and its brother 
imp, the Heliscope, developed. I deserved them. 
What I didn’t deserve was a skyflight that 
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came gently to earth on my desk not long after 
unsolicited 
in the school paper? 

Don wrote it. He’s one of Mr, H’s “Pre- 
flight Brats,’ as they dub themselves. An eager 
one for wings—-a careful one for his own earth- 
bound flivver, Trudy, for whom he paid out 
six odd dollars every month until she was paid 
for. This is what he wrote: 


timber, maybe, for an editorial 


“Today's youth is air-borne. The wind, the 
weather, the sun and moon are his glory part- 
ners. Tomorrow he will be a citizen of the 
sky, subordinate only to the Ruler of the 
Universe. 

“In the era to be, 
flowers and bees: they will glorify the sun-lit 
side of the clouds. Sandburgs of tomorrow will 
not speak of smoking factories, but will extol 
the intricacies of an aircraft engine. From the 
St. Vincent Millays will emanate the drama of 
the sky-set stage. 


poets will not tell of 


“Taking off, we think, is only the process of 
getting out of this earthy world, but it’s like 
being shot from a cannon—the acceleration is 
so terrific. Once at the service ceiling, the plane 
seems to stop in midair while the world rolls 
slowly by at its old pace below. Clouds float 
lazily, definite only in their inconsistency 
some thick and billowy, other wispy. Flight is 
fabulously wonderful! 

“But the curse of those who fly is the om- 
inous day they will be grounded. The price 
of thrills is the termination of them! It is com- 
parable to being born with Liberty only to be 
deprived of it when one enjoys it most. A 
grounded aviator is usually a melancholy one. 
His taste has been spoiled by the intense sweet- 
ness of the upper air. 

“Fight is an in-born trait of our youth. We 
have a natural flair for soaring. We will jockey 
freight in monstrous transports; we will find 
excitement in small ‘pea-shooters’ of speed 
crafts; and small, almost self-flying planes will 
be our pleasure craft. 

“Upstarts of our generation, though thought 
more daring, are no more tradition-breaking 
than those who stirred up the dust with the 
flashy, yellow-wheeled buggies. They, too, were 
considered rash and thrill-seeking, but they 
settled down so will we!” 

When I finished reading, did I say, “Amen,” 
or was my heart only telling me, ‘Thank God 
for one student who sees with his heart!” 


THE TEACHER AND HEALTH— 


(Continued from page 363) 


cooperation of parents and of community 


agents, such as the local health officer, in carry- 
ing on this program of keeping only well chil- 
dren in school. Emphasis on awards for per- 
fect attendance will be discouraged. She will 
also report any case of a handicapped child to 
her superintendent. 

The teacher will weigh and measure pupils 
once a month and record results on a cumula- 
tive health guidance card. She will do vision 
and hearing testing and correlate observation 
of seeing and hearing habits with test results. 
If children remain in school at noon she will 
observe noon lunches and arrange a lunch pro- 
gram that will make it possible for pupils to 
acquire good eating habits, thus putting into 
actual practice information on foods obtained 
in class work. The teacher will be concerned 
with habits of rest, relaxation, and recreation 
among her pupils. Posture, muscular control, 
participation in activity will also be of concern 
to her. Habits of cleanliness among her pupils 
and the practice of washing before eating and 
after going to the toilet must be encouraged. 
And as a result of these observations and tech- 
niques she must seek to interpret the behavior 
of each pupil so as to understand any deviation 
from the normal. 

As a result of the teacher’s observations and 
testing, defects needing correction will be de- 
tected. These cases should then be referred to 
the county or city nurse whose training will 
enable her to interpret the teacher’s recordings 
and report, and who can then do the necessary 
follow-up work. Cooperation with the local or 
supervising nurse, and with any program of 
school health services such as a dental, medical 
or immunization program will enable the 
teacher to further carry out the responsibilities 
of her school health program. 

In conclusion let us keep in mind that in 
these days of national crisis the health of our 
school children is more than ever of vital im- 
portance. The future health of the nation de- 
pends on the health of the children of today. 
And faced with a shortage of medical and nurs- 
ing skill, the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher is even more increased in order that 
good health for every school child may be 
achieved. 
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NV gf A Chats WITH .. CHARLOTTE KOHN 


= SUMMER NEA CANCELLED: Just as we are 
going to press we have learned that the 
summer N.E.A. meeting, scheduled to be 
held in Indianapolis in June, has been can- 
celled. Delegates meet June 28-29. 


s THE MIDYEAR ENROLLMENT CAMPAIGN 
IS ON: Many new members have come in, some 


of our former members have not yet reported, 
but Wisconsin will come up and, I hope, will 
surpass her last year’s membership in the N.E.A. 
According to the report from the N.E.A. as of 
December 31, 1942, Wisconsin ranks 16th in 
the Estimated Number of Teachers Employed, 
10th in the Number of Teachers with Dues 
Paid for 1942-43, and 14th in the per cent 
of Teachers Paid for 1942-43. We are not up 
to last year’s report for the same time. We have 
slipped from 33% down to 25%. It is not too 
late to enroll NOW-—Members who enroll 
NOW will receive the N.E.A. Journal for a 
full year, Jan. through Dec. 1943, and new 
members who enroll after April 1, may be 
credited with dues paid for the advance year, 
1943-44, if they so request. Under this ar- 
rangement they will receive the April and May 
issues of the N.E.A. Journal free and all the 
issues next year, Sept. through May 1944. Read 
the N.E.A. page in your Wis. Journal of Edu- 
cation for February 1943 for information on 
the activities of your National professional as- 
sociation. The total “paid’’ membership in the 
U.S.A. is above that of last year. Wisconsin 
show your colors! 


= DEPARTMENTS: The Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction presents its 
Fifteenth Year book, Leadership at Work. It 
contains twelve chapters of pertinent and valu- 
able material for the present and future school 
systems. $2.00 per copy. 

The News Bulletin for Classroom Teachers 
is just out. This issue gives an overview of 
Legislation in many states; School Salaries and 
Federal Policies; Education and Industry Con- 
ferences; a very fine article on ‘Why Belong to 
the National Education Assocation”; and a 
resume of accomplishments of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association. Compare your teachers’ 
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Your State Director 


association activities with these accomplish- 
ments to satisfy yourselves that you are right 


up to the front line of action. 


mw N.E.A. RESEARCH DIVISION: Releases No. 24 
and 25 on Tax Education and School Finance 
are out. No. 24 summarizes More State Sup- 
port for Schools and Other Objectives Sought 
in Ten States; No. 25 gives a synopsis of the 
findings of research carried on in Michigan 
for a doctor’s dissertation submitted to the 
Dept. of Education, U. of Chicago, on Unfavor- 
able Effects of Tax Limitation. ‘'The study sup- 
ports the point of view held by the majority 
of educators—that tax limitation laws have an 
unfavorable effect upon the development of 
feasible and adequate school programs.” Re- 
lease No. 2 on Education and Manpower dis- 
cusses Harvesting Crops and Safeguarding 
High-School Students. A Supplement to Re- 
lease No. 1 covers Critical Occupations; Re- 
lease No. 3 covers the problem of Vocational 
Training for Rural War Production Workers. 
This is designed to train out-of-school adults 
(17 years or over) for full-time employment 
farm workers. National Legislation, a sum- 
mary of new social security proposals now be- 
fore Congress is submitted in Special Bulletin 
No. 20, Special Security and Teachers. Bulletin 
No. 21 warns of some things to watch for. 

The important bill to study NOW is S.637, 
introduced by Sen. Thomas of Utah. It has 
been read twice and is now in the hands of 
the committee on Education and Labor, of 
which Sen. Robert LaFollette is a member. 
This bill “authorizes the appropriation of 
funds to assist States and Territories in more 
adequately financing their systems of public 
education during emergency, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and_ secondary 
schools.”” There are no strings tied to the 
appropriations. 


= 100°%.ERS—GREETINGS: Milwaukee— 36th 
Street School and Greenfield School. Supt. 
Stolen of Eau Claire reports his city 100% 
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Q) more 


high school seniors 


on ne" 


Once again Westinghouse presents a group 
of 40 American boys and girls—high school 
seniors with exceptional aptitude for science. 
They are outstanding representatives of 
more than 14,000 contestants in the Second 
Annual Science Talent Search. 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and con- 
ducted by Science Clubs of America, the 
Science Talent Search is designed to discover 
students who have the ability for creative 
achievement in engineering or science and 
to provide opportunities to develop this 
ability. 

The forty listed here were selected to 


ve: 


woy 


attend the annual Science Talent Institute 
at Washington, as guests of Westinghouse, 
where they will compete for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. Last year, in addition 
to the Westinghouse awards, every boy and 
girl selected for the trip was offered scholarship 
help by one or more colleges or universities. 
Every one was a winner! 

Full information concerning the Science 
Talent Search may be obtained from Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. or to School Service, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 
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Offices Everywhere 
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* 
Finalists in the 1943 Science Talent Search 
Attending the Annual Science Talent Institute in 
Washington, D. C., as guests of Westinghouse 
Boop, Wayne Ellsworth Macy, Josiah, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 
Matamoras High School, Matamoras, Pa. St. Paul's School, Concord, N.H. 
Cassidy, Judith Mary — March, Virginia Ellen 
Irvington High School, Irvington, N.Y. West High School, Madison, Wis. 
Dickinson, Hillman Mark, Robert Burton 
Wm. Chrisman High, Independence, Mo. Trenton Central High School, Trenton, NJ. 
Ens, Catherine Clara Mel hl ie 
Julienne High School, Dayton, Ohio hie Free tee Rae. N.Y. 
Folger, Robert Lancaster 
Winter Haven High, Winter Haven, Fla. Ortenburger, Arthur Irving 
OVWNaAN 1g h ‘. 100 l lor an la. 
Foster, Elizabeth Jane, Oak Park, III. Norman High School, Norman, Ok 
Oak Park-River Forest High School Palombi, Robert Edmund 
Fox, Joseph Milton St. Mel High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Pederson, Donald Penhallegon 
Gill, John Ellis, Las Cruces, N. Mex. Geneva High School, Geneva, N.Y. 
Las Cruces Union High School, Perot, Charles Poultney 
Green Joseph M. Vie P. McCaske High School, Lancaster, Pa 
Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, Calif. Piper, William Weidman 
Haftel Howard William Grandvieu Heights High, Columbu a Ohio 
Frank Morrell High School, Irvington, N.]. Quermann, Thomas R., Clarksburg, W.Va 
Hammerle, William Gordon Washington Irving High School, 
Athens High School, Athens, Ohio Rechtin, Eberhardt, Redondo Beac/ , Calif 
Harris, Donald Rosswell Redondo Union High School, 
Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. Robertson, Claron Atherton 
Killingbeck, Marguerite Grace University High School, Carbondale, Ill. 
Nyack High School, Nyack, N.Y. Ronder, Joan Leslie 
Kohl, Henry Hiram, Newburgh, N.Y. New Rochelle High, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. Rosenblatt, Murray 
Kunkel, Joan Lillian Evander Childs High, New York, N.Y. 
Garden City High School, Garden City, N.Y. Sargent, Charles Philip, Hanover, N.H. 
Woshsseer Leonard Chases Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
North East Catholic High School, Sawyer, Constance B., Lewiston, Me. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 
Lauenstein, Milton Charles Schiff, Ray (Reinhart) 
Southwest High School, St. Louis, Mo. New Rochelle High, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Lauer, Gloria Indus Strehler, Bernard Louis 
Ames High School, Ames, lowa Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 
Lean, Elizabeth Ann Willcockson, Roy 
Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wis. Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
LeLievre, William Boyd Wojciechowski, Wanda Clara 
Shaker Heights High, Shaker Heights, O. Bassick Senior High, Bridgeport, Conn. 
* * 
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MARCH ai As spring peeked around the cor- 
1918 ner in 1918 the teacher agencies 
reached out for likely prospects. Of 

those who serve Wisconsin teachers at the pres- 
ent time only the Parker Agency, Alberts, and 
Clark’s (now Clark—-Brewer) advertised for 
enrollments from Wisconsin teachers a quarter 
of a century ago. . . The great teacher shortage 
of 1918 obviously was of great concern to edu- 
cational leaders, for the editor took occasion 
in his lead editorial to plead with young men 
to enter the teaching profession. But he had to 
make his plea in a half apology when he ad- 
mitted that “we are aware of the disadvan- 
tages in respect to tangible rewards, but these 
will be greater in the future than they have 
been in the past. We are aware also that the 
educational man is placed at a social disad- 
vantage in some communities, but that peculiar 
situation is being improved; the teacher 1s 
ascending in the social scale, and nothing can 
arrest his progress in this respect”... While 
the need for a greater health program in the 
schools concerned the editor, after scanning 
army reports on rejections the main concerns 
of the month seemed to be the matter of grad- 
ing pupils and that juicy but elusive question 
of boy-girl relations in high schools. . . Several 
interesting articles by present-day administra- 
tors appeared in the March 1918 Journal: J. A. 
Van Natta, then supt. of the Iowa County 
schools wrote an article on “Teaching Citizen- 
ship”, while W. R. Bussewitz, then (as now) 
supt. of the Horicon schools, wrote a fine ar- 
ticle on Americanism under the title ‘To 
Whom is Loyalty Due? To My Fellow 
Americans of German Ancestry” . . . the state 
press was reflecting public concern over teacher 
shortages as editorials appeared over the head- 
ings “Pay Good Wages and Keep Good Teach- 
ers” ; ‘Pay Decent Salaries to Normal Teachers’. 
New Shorts of The Month: J. A. Van Natta 
was elected president of the county supts.’ 
. enrollments at the U. of W. fell off 
13% because of war service of men students. 


ass'n. 
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What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in March, 1918, 1928, 1933 as 
reflected in our old Journal files, 


rumor had it that the Minnesota schools 
were to close in April so pupils could work 
. “The German book Im Vaterland, 
has been eliminated from the Sheboygan high 
school because it was too un-American. It was 
discovered that the Hohenzollern coat of arms 
was on the cover, Kaiser Wilhelm’s picture 
was the frontispiece, and that it contained such 
poetry as Deutchland Uber Alles’... Neenah’s 
board of education allowed ten days sick leave 
per year to each teacher . . . Many high schools 
were putting in military drilling, other fea- 
tured knitting, and still others concentrated on 
home garden projects a home ec. course 
was started at the U. of W. It was a two year 
course designed to train teachers for vocational 
instruction . . . Racine decided against military 
training, but chose instead to hire a physical 
director to improve the bodily development of 
high school students . 


on farms.. 


MARCH a Teacher tourist business was 
1928 booming in the spring of 1928. 
Even the government of South 
Africa carried full page ads in the Journal . . . 
“Music in the public schools’’ was the theme 
of this particular issue of the Journal . . . E. G. 
Doudna, state NEA director, reported 4,062 
Wisconsin members of the national association 
... R. E. Loveland, secretary of the State Teach 
ers Retirement Fund, in reporting on the status 
of the fund, admitted some losses in farm 
mortgage bonds, but assured the teachers that 
reserves would more than offset the losses . . 
the faculties of Appleton, Beaver Dam, and 
Waupun were cooperating on a research proj 
ect in reading. Supts. Ben Rohan, Appleton, 
Bill Davies, Beaver Dam, and H. C. Wegner, 
Waupun, were instrumental in having the re 
search started Co. Supt. Lillian Ellis, 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Federal Aid For Teachers 


Better Salaries and Better Schools 


by Willard E. Givens 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


= WHO IS PROPOSING FEDERAL AID FOR 
TEACHERS SALARIES? The National Education 
Association in cooperation with other national 
groups, the Wisconsin Education Association, 
local education associations, and friends of 
public education thruout the nation. 


= IS THERE A BILL TO PROVIDE FEDERAL AID 
FOR TEACHERS SALARIES NOW IN CON- 
GRESS? Yes, S. 637 has been introduced in the 
78th Congress by Senator Thomas of Utah and 
Senator Hill of Alabama. The purpose of this 
bill is ‘To authorize the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in more ade- 
quately financing their systems of public edn- 
cation during the emergency, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and secondary 
schools.” 


= WHAT DOES THIS BILL PROPOSE REGARD- 
ING TEACHERS SALARIES? It proposes an an- 
nual emergency appropriation of $200,000,000 
to enable the ‘‘states and their local public-school 
jurisdictions to meet emergencies in financing 
their public elementary and public secondary 
schools by providing funds” for the adjustment 
of salaries to meet the increased cost of living, 
the raising of substandard salaries, the payment 
of salaries of teachers to keep schools open, and 
the employment of additional teachers to re- 
lieve overcrowded classes. This fund is to be 
apportioned to the states on the basis of aver- 
age daily attendance. EVERY STATE WILL 
BENEFIT IN PROPORTION TO THE 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IT HAS IN ITS 
SCHOOLS. How much money would Wiscon- 
sin get from this emergency fund? About 
$4,388,000. 


= IS THERE ANY OTHER MAJOR FEATURE OF 
THE BILL? Yes, another section of the bill pro- 
vides an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 
for the purpose of equalizing public elementary 
and public secondary educational opportunities 
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What Has Happened to Federal Aid? 
Is it a “Dead Issue”? The Answers 
to These Questions Are Here Given. 


among the states. This fund will be distributed 
according to a formula based on the number of 
children in the states between 5 and 17 years 
of age and the wealth of the state. THE 
POORER THE STATE THE LARGER THE 
SHARE OF THIS FUND WILL BE. Only the 
five wealthiest states will not share in this fund. 
How much money would Wisconsin get per 
year from. this appropriation? About 
$2,443,000. 


= WILL THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CON- 
TROL SCHOOLS WHERE THE MONEY IS 
USED? No, the control of the school is re- 
served to the state and local school system. The 
distribution of funds within a state will be 
determined solely by 
authorities. 


state educational 


s IF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ASSISTS THE 
STATES, WILL THE STATES SPEND LESS OF 
THEIR OWN FUNDS FOR EDUCATION? They can- 
not do so since the terms of this bill require 
the states to pay teachers salaries at least equal 
to those paid on February 1, 1943, if they are 
to benefit from the $200,000,000 annual emer- 
gency appropriation and at least as much as 
they spent in 1942 if they are to benefit from 
the permanent equalization fund of $100,000,- 
000 per year. 


= WILL MINORITY GROUPS RECEIVE THEIR 
SHARE OF THIS FUND? Yes, the states will be 
required to divide funds among the separate 
races in proportion to population without a re- 
duction in the proportion of funds from state 
and local school taxes spent for schools of the 
minority races in 1942. 


= MUST TEACHERS HAVE SALARY IN- 
CREASES? Yes. On the average, teachers sal- 
aries have been increased only 7% during the 
war emergency while living costs have increased 
more than 20%. Hundreds of teachers are 
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paid less than $200 a year. Fifty-eight percent 
of the teachers in one state are paid less than 
$600 per year. 


= WHAT IS THE RESULT OF LOW TEACHERS 
SALARIES? The result is that teachers are 
drawn from the profession by much higher sal- 
aries in government and industry. When the 
trained teacher leaves someone must take her 
place. This individual is not apt to be regularly 
licensed and fully qualified to teach. This 
means that the nation’s children are denied 
adequate educational opportunities. 


= IS THERE EVIDENCE THAT THE NATION’S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM NEEDS TO BE MADE 
MORE EFFECTIVE? Yes, the latest and most 
dramatic evidence of this need is the fact that, 
according to the United States Army, we have 
in this country today three-quarters of a million 
men physically fit and of military age who can- 
not serve their country in the armed forces be- 
cause they lack the ability to read and write 
simple orders. In the midst of war the country 
(the Army itself doing part of it) is forced to 
stop and take time to give these men the funda- 
mentals of an elementary school education. 


® WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP PASS THIS BILL? 
Write Senators and Congressmen asking for a 
copy of the bill and urging their support of it. 
Get your colleagues and other citizens in your 
community to do the same. Have local educa- 
tion associations take action in support of it. 
Ask lay groups to support this measure. Con- 
gress will enact this measure if we establish 
the need for it and speak with one voice in 
behalf of it. 


THE RIGHT START IN READING— 
(Continued from page 350) 


7. To help children think clearly, are we using a 
series of pictures to tell a story? Are we encouraging 
them to study a picture to see what will happen next? 
Are we having stories dramatized? Are we telling a 
story in part and letting children guess the ending? 
Are we giving directions that must be carried out 
im sequence? 


8. If children feel no great desire to read, are 
we making reading alluring by means of an in- 
viting book table or browsing corner, by reading 
from many kinds of books? Are we creating a need 
for reading by labelling objects that children want to 
identify or by answering questions from a book? Are 
we tying up reading with everyday experiences at 
school and home? 
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THE OLD RECORDS— 

(Continued from page 370) 
Dodgeville, was elected chairman of the rural 
section of the Southern WTA. 


MARCH a Miss Elizabeth Waters, former 
1933 member of the WEA Executive 
Committee, died March 3, the April 

Journal reported . . . the sudden death of Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh, Montana, prompted the 
Journal to remind its readers that the Senator 
had been a native of Two Rivers, 
school teacher in the state, and a grad of our 
state university . Leo P. Schleck, principal 
of the Emerson school, Madison, was elected 
head of the Southern WTA ... Prof. William 
Kiekhofer, U. of W. economist, was to be one 
of the headline speakers for the Northeastern 
WTA meeting, Pres. Blanche McCarthy, Apple 
ton, announced . . . Roy R. Van Duzee and 
Harold Stamm, West Allis Vocational teach 
ers, prepared a movie depicting student work 
fields, 
be used in a school public relations program 
.. . Everett C, Hirsch, supt. of the Rice Lak« 
schools, was writing a series of articles for the 
local paper, setting forth facts concerning the 
various courses of study offered in the Rice 


a country 


in various vocational which was to 


Lake High school, and the relations they bore 
to the growing enrollment and demands for 
educational training of the day . Armand 
Ketterer, Butternut, was president of the Ash- 
land county local of the WEA Gov. 
Schmedeman signed a bill prohibiting discrim- 
ination in employment of public school teach- 
ers because of race, nationality or political or 
religious affiliations. 





9. As we work to develop the characteristics es- 
sential for success in early reading, are we watching 
each child to see how he reacts to stories and books ? 
Has he a personal interest in the outcome of a story? 
Does he talk about book characters as though they 
were real? Does he become absorbed in the pages 
of a book? Does he listen attentively? Does he 
shiver with excitement, laugh or grow sad in the 
right places? Is he reminded as he listens of other 
stories? Is he eager to read? Is he growing in read- 
ing power? Is he finding knowledge, fun, and 
enchantment in books? 


If, to these questions, we can answer an 
unequivocal Yes, then there seems little doubt 
that children are getting off to a right start in 
reading, or little danger that they will ever be 
branded by the colonial ‘‘Good For Nothing’’! 
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= CONVENTION SITE CHANGED: Because of 
transportation problems, the site of the 1943 
state convention of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has been changed by 
the congress’ executive committee. Meeting in 
Milwaukee last month, the committee voted to 
hold the annual sessions April 27, 28, and 29 
in Milwaukee instead of in Sheboygan, where 
it had been planned originally for the same 
dates. 

Mrs. Roger Scott, state president, has an 
nounced the following committees to serve with 
Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond du Lac, chairman of 
general arrangements: 


Program: Mrs. A. W. Brockway, Waukesha, chair- 
man; Mrs. Joseph Wilson, Madison; Mrs. George 
Chatterton, Madison; Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond 
du Lac 

Resolutions: O. H. Plenzke, Madison, chairman; 
Dr. Amy Hunter, Madison; Miss Elizabeth Xerxa, 
Madison; Mrs. Stanley Ashby, Madison; William 
Knoelk, Milwaukee. 

Credentials: Earl W. Haney, Milwaukee, chair- 
man; Mrs. A. T. Olson, Stevens Point; Mrs. C. L. 
Leigh, Oconto 

Music: Miss Geraldine Singleton, Eau Claire, 
chairman : 

Exhibits: Mrs. Otto Falk, Wauwatosa, chairman; 
Miss Almere Scott, Madison; Miss Katherine O’Brien, 
Ashland. 

Publicity Books: Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto Falls, 
chairman; Mrs. H. F. Krahn, Sauk City; Mrs. A. E. 
lilseth, Menomonie 

Publicity and Press: Mrs. William L. 
Madison; Miss Lucile Clock, Madison. 

Awards: Mrs. Morris Richman, Madison, chair- 
man; Mrs. Otto Falk, Wauwatosa; Mrs. C. F. Wher- 
ritt, Ashland. 

Rules: Fred §. Schnell, Sheboygan, Chairman; 
Dr. Sara Geiger, Milwaukee; Miss Delia Kibbe, 
Madison. 

Pay Material: Mrs. E. B. Frusher, Madison, chair- 
man; Mrs, Clyde Russell, Marinette; Mrs. H. H. 
Mickleson, Kenosha. 

Life Memberships: Angus Rothwell, Superior 
chairman; Mrs. A. C. Beverung, Milwaukee; Mrs 
H. P. Stoll, Madison. 

Elections: Mrs. Joseph Wilson, Madison, chair- 
man; Mrs. A. T. Olson, Stevens Point; Fred S 
Schnell, Sheboygan. 

Nominations: for officers, Mrs. R. W. Mills, Fond 
du Lac, chairman; Fred S. Schnell, Sheboygan; 
Earl M. Haney, Milwaukee; Mrs. Otto Falk, Wau- 
watosa; Mrs. C. L. Leigh, Oconto. For state chair- 
men, Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto Falls, chairman 


Doudna, 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, Madison; Mrs. H. F. Krahn, 
Sauk City; Mrs. A. C. Beverung, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Morris Richman, Madison. 
Local Convention Committees 

General local chairman: Mrs. George Shores, 
Milwaukee 

State advisory committee: Lowell P. Goodrich, 
H. W. Rankin, H. Gudwin Johnson, Mrs. A. C 
Beverung, and Mrs. George Shores, all of Milwaukee 

Banquet chairman: Mrs. Arden J. Schwartz, Mil- 
waukee. 


= HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS:* The High 
School Victory Corps, a volunteer organization 
for both boys and girls of secondary school age, 
is being organized throughout the nation as an 
aid to the total war effort, The program in- 
cludes guidance into critical services and occu- 
pations, with preliminary training; creation of 
a high quality of wartime citizenship; building 
up of physical strength; universal military drill; 
training in science and mathematics; preflight 
n aeronautics where indicated; and all 


training 
phases of community service. 

The Corps has six divisions: General Mem 
bership, Production Service, Land Service, Air 
Service, Sea Service, and Community Service. 
In all these areas the parent-teacher association 
can offer help and cooperation; in the last 
mentioned area the parent-teacher association 
will have an extraordinary appropriate role to 
assume. 

It has been and is the policy of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to oppose 
any curtailment of curriculums and educational 
facilities at the elementary school level. But at 
the high school level the situation is different 
The boys and girls in our high schools will 
soon be helping to fight their country’s battles 
or to conduct their country’s affairs. Their 
proper preparation for that service cannot be 
left to chance. The high school curriculum 


* Condensed from The Nation Parent-T 
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must be broadened, deepened, and extended 
wherever possible; it may be necessary, there- 
fore, to curtail some established practices, It is 
the more urgently necessary, accordingly, that 
the new activities be made as thoroughly worth 
while as possible; and the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is in a strategic position to help 
making them so. 

Particularly suitable for the cooperating 
sistance of the P.T.A. is the Community Serv- 
ice Division of the Victory Corps. Through the 
assistance of the parent-teacher association, ac- 
tual practice in many fields of community serv- 
ice can be provided. 

Members of the Community Service Division 
of the High School Victory Corps ‘‘should be 
planning and have begun preliminary prepara- 
tion for work in community or other service 
occupations.’’ Evidence of such _ preparation 
must include at least three of the following 
points: 


The student must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program that includes courses definitely pointed 
toward service occupations at the professional level 

The student must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program that includes courses definitely pointed 
toward commercial, distributive, homemaking, or 
similar community service occupations. 

The student must be engaging in some form of 
part-time work, either paid or voluntary, in some 
ay of community service. 

The student must be participating in a program 
of apf fitness. (This requirement is mandatory; 
it must be one of the qualifying three for admission 
to the Community Service Division of the Corps.) 
Such a program should be corrective and remedial 
where necessary. It should not consist of competitive 
Zames or sports. 

The student must be participating in a program 
of military drill. 


A glance at the foregoing requirements for 
admission is enough to bring out the striking 
similarity between these requirements and the 
parent-teacher wartime program, The loca] 
leader has but to organize a cooperating com- 
mittee, and proffer the help of her organiza- 
tion. There is scarcely an activity in the entire 
parent-teacher war effort that cannot offer in- 
valuable practical experience in the field of 
community service. Let us examine a few of 
these activities and see how the youngers fit in. 

The Block Mother Corps.—High school girls 
can aid P. T. A. block mothers in planning and de- 
veloping an adequate program of care for neighbor- 
hood children. They will thus provide useful assist- 
ance and at the same time learn the fundamentals 


of child care and child hygiene. They can also serve 
as aides in nursery schools. 
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2. The School Lunch Program.—Here is a wide- 
open field for practice in nutrition and mass feed- 
ing, knowledge of which may be desperately needed 
before the war is over. The P. T. A. school lunch pro- 
gram is everywhere founded upon the best known 
nutritional principles and practice. Knowledge of 
sanitation and of the proper preparation of food, 
well as competence in an emergency, are important 
by-products. 

3. The Victory Garden.—Both boys and girls can 
help in the P. T. A.’s Victory Garden program. By 
publicizing the idea, by planting gardens of their 
own, by working in school and community gardens, 
and by helping with the drying, canning, and preserv- 
vation of garden produce students can learn not only 
the techniques of gardening and food preservation 
but the deeper meaning of the fruits of earth. 

t. Conservation.—tn all fields of conservation the 
parent-teacher association is active, and in each there 
is room for student participation. The care of 
clothing, the preservation and storage of food, and 
the renovation and repair of household appurtenances 
all have an important place in American life today. 
Through cooperation with parent-teacher projects 
already established, much waste of time and energy 
will be avoided. 

5. Salvage-—The salvage program is ‘‘a natural” 
for students and parent-teacher members working 
together. The P. T. A. can provide high school stu- 
dents with information about waste materials, their 
military and other uses, and their comparative values. 

6. Consumer Education—This is another field in 
which the parent-teacher organization is exceptionally 
well informed. Students should be encouraged to 
seek the help of parent-teacher leaders in learning 
what they will soon need to know in order to buy 
intelligently. 

7. Recreation.—Recreation programs for young 
children whose parents are both employed offer an 
excellent opportunity for Victory Corps participation. 

8. Morale.—Students and the P. T. A. can coop- 
erate in planning books and other gifts for the men 
in the armed forces; in presenting musical and lit- 
erary entertainment utilizing native community tal- 
ents; and in conducting drives to suppress unfounded 
rumors and subversive propaganda. 

9. Health and Safety—The P. T. A. program in 
both fields is detailed and challenging. Any resource- 
ful leader can think of dozens of activities in which 
boys and girls of high school age can participate. 
They may enroll in first aid and home nursing 
classes; they may help to conduct safety programs 
and demonstrations; they may supply original safety 
posters for P. T. A. presentations. P. T. A. materials 
on health and safety can be made available to them. 


The first thing to do is to strengthen and 
stimulate the regular parent-teacher program 
wherever strengthening and stimulation are 
needed. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. Espe- 
cially in dealing with youth, it is difficult to 
make any progress unless earnestness, sincerity, 
strength, and a total lack of anything resem- 
bling patronage or condescension are evident 
throughout the program. Young people like to 
work as adults with adults. The truly wise 
leader will recognize this fact and govern his 
approach accordingly. 
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Capital Comments 





= WARTIME CHILD PROBLEMS: The welfare 
and proper development of children is being 
threatened in many instances by unavoidable 
wartime conditions, especially in defense indus- 
try areas. New environments, inadequate hous- 
ing conditions, parents working on night shifts, 
and other adverse circumstances which inter- 
fere with accustomed daily routine of living are 
seriously affecting many children. In addition, 
five percent of the babies born in 1943 will 
have fathers in the armed forces. The most 
serious problems may be produced by the fact 
of many mothers working outside the home. 
More than six million mothers are expected to 
be employed in industry in 1943. 

Public and private agencies concerned with 
the care, protection, and development of chil- 
dren are doing everything reasonable to per- 
suade many mothers to remain at home. Yet 
there are circumstances which influence moth- 
ers to accept work opportunities. Many possess 
skills which are sought in defense industries. 
Some are being called back to formerly held 
positions now left vacant by those who have 
gone into the armed services. Many mothers 
seek to combat loneliness caused by their hus- 
band’s absence in Others are faced 
with offers and pressures because of training or 
work experience acquired before marriage. 
Some work to pay off debts incurred before the 
war or to augment allowances of husbands 
gone off to war. In most cases the decision to 
work during the war has been excusable or 
actually commendable. 

Most mothers would rather be at home car- 
ing for their families, but these are emergency 
times, consequently unusual circumstances arise. 
Because of the special problems created, it be- 
comes necessary for communities to assist to a 
greater extent than ordinarily with the care and 
guidance of children by providing more ex- 
tended services. 

During 1943 the problem will become much 


Service. 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direc- 
tion of State Supt. John Callahan. 


greater. Three and one-half million men be- 
tween 18 and 38 will be inducted, many of 
whom will be married men with children. 
Those children will have only their mothers to 
care for and guide them, but these very moth- 
ers will find the family income much de« reased 
and will be tempted or compelled to work to 
help support their children. It is apparent, 
therefore, that an additional burden of ex- 
tended care will face schools and communities 
next summer and fall and that many communi- 
ties must prepare now to meet that need. 

In Wisconsin the care of pre-school children 
has been given much study, which has resulted 
in the development of nursery schools, foster 
homes, and day nurseries. Additional such fa- 
cilities will now soon be needed. 

But there is the further problem of the 
older children of working mothers, and chil- 
dren of parents who have been forced to move 
to defense industry areas. While such disloca- 
tion affects all members of the family its ad- 
verse effects on children are especially serious. 
In addition to inadequate housing facilities 
with accompanying health hazards there is the 
problem of adjusting to entirely new environ- 
ment,—new schools and teachers, new play- 
mates, new neighborhoods. Such readjustment 
would require careful parental supervision un- 
der the best of circumstances, but is made more 
difficult when both parents are absent from the 
home for many hours each day or are working 
on unusual shifts break into normal 
family routine. 

Thus in this emergency it becomes necessary 
that schools and the community generally open 
their arms to all those children who are grop- 
ing about trying to find more security, adjust- 
ment, and use of their unsupervised time. 
Everyone recognizes that children’s entire lives 


which 
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will be affected by what happens to them now 
during this great world struggle. It is very 
gratifying, therefore, to note the activity in 
several 


communiti< ere constructive plan- 


ning is underway for xtended care of these 
children. Schools are cooperating to the fullest 
to make available their resources. In several 
communities plans similar to the following 
have been evolved. 

To determine the extent of the problem par- 
ochial and public schools are cooperating in 
getting information through surveys and ques- 
tionnaires by welfare, attendance, or health de- 
partments. Additional information is gathered 
through block leaders, social agencies, churches 
and P. T. A.’s, labor and industrial groups. In- 
dividual interviews by teachers with children, 
followed by visits to children’s homes, has re- 
sulted in individual planning for special cases. 

After information is gathered from these va- 
rious sources it is given to a community com- 
mittee. Such committees may consist of super- 
intendents of schools, county superintendents, 
heads of welfare and social agencies, school 
board members, heads of block leaders, and 
representatives of industry and labor, The com- 
mittee works out plans for extended care of all 
children in need of it between the ages of two 
and sixteen. The schools become the focal cen- 
ter of the operation of the plan. School pro- 
grams are rearranged to meet the needs. Staff 
members rearrange schedules to fit into the new 
plan of opening schools earlier and closing 
them later. 

Hot lunches may become a “‘must’’ for those 
children who come to school after hurried and 
meagre breakfasts. The home economics teacher 
has opportunity of bringing home valuable les- 
sons in nutritional planning under the ration- 
ing system, After-school and Saturday programs 
are set up providing crafts, sewing, art work, 
and playground activities. Occasionally movies 
are given or an interesting radio program is 
provided. 

Woven through the program may be the 
school’s Victory Corps and Physical Fitness 
program. Children feel the urge to participate 
in the war effort, and extended school services 
present good opportunities for children, partic- 
ularly when the leadership is inspiring. By de- 
veloping and organizing the enthusiasm of 
children in the school program teachers can 
build not only for the present but for the post- 
war period. 
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Working mothers and fathers are extremely 
grateful for this sympathetic understanding and 
assistance. They will be able to give their full 
energies to their work without anxiety over the 
welfare of their children. They are more than 
willing to share the cost of these extra services. 

School systems which have developed plans 
for extended care will need financial assistance, 
Where community assistance is not available in 
sufficient quantity it is planned to apply for 
further assistance to the Lanhan fund. Many 
communities are able to finance the program 
and are going ahead rapidly with plans, 

Thus, through complete community under- 
standing and cooperation, the development and 
care of children especially affected by unusual 
wartime conditions will be guided and_pro- 
tected from adverse effects. In these wartime 
children we must visualize the young adults of 
the post-war reconstruction, and the first re- 
quirement of the post-war world will be citi- 
zens equipped to live in it. 


= RURAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS CONFER- 
ENCE: An all day conference of rural high 
school teachers was held at the Loraine Hotel 
in Madison, February 20. All principals, high 
school teachers and some elementary teachers 
from Blair, Cambridge, Campbellsport, Han- 
cock, Johnson’s Creek, Winneconne and Won- 
ewoc attended. The county superintendents and 
supervising teachers together with representa- 
tives from the University, Teachers Colleges, 
County Normals and the State Department 
were present. 

The meeting was divided into five confer- 
ence groups at which the following topics 
were discussed during the day: 

1. English and social studies 
. Health and physical fitness 
. Mathematics, science and pre-induction courses 


. Guidance and pupil adjustment 
. Educational planning for the postwar. 


SJ om WW DO 


Miss Iman Schatzmann, Secretary of the 
National Committee on Rural Education and 
Dr. May S. Reynolds, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin spoke 
briefly at the noon luncheon. A dinner meet 
ing concluded the program where summaries of 
the different discussion groups that had been in 
meeting all day were presented to the entire 
group. This conference was sponsored by th« 
Committee on Rural Community High Schools 
of which Professor C. E. Ragsdale, University 
of Wisconsin is chairman. 
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The Funny Bone 





THE PEDAGOGICAL SUBCONSCIOUS SPEAKS 


One of our readers, Mary Kriske, Racine, 
that an absent minded teacher in the Racin« 
(herself?) recently noticed that the family pet, Cud 
dles, was whining at the door, begging to be let out 
for his evening stroll. With her mind intent on 
school affairs, though supposedly absorbed in the 
reading of her evening paper, the teacher got up, 
opened the door, and her pedagogical subconscious 


resulted in her customary utterance: 
al | 


reports 


system 


classroom 
Pass 

Who said the teacher’s day is done with the ringing 
f the last bell in the afternoon? 


A MATTER OF GEOGRAPHY 
Voter: “I wouldn’t vote for you if you were St 
Peter himself.” 
Candidate: “If I were St. Peter, you couldn't vote 
for me. You would not be in my district.” 


ONE WORD ANSWER 

A small boy came home to his mother with the 
query, ‘Mother where did I come from?” Mother 
felt this was the opportunity and proceeded to tell 
him what she had read that he ought to know. He 
listened patiently and then said, “That's all right, 
Mom, but you still haven’t told me where I came 
from. Was it Arkansas or Oklahoma?” 


SAME THING 

Said the German to the Swiss: “‘How come you 
have an Admiral? You have no coastline, no navy, 
no empire.” 

The Swiss replied: “Well, you in Germany have 
a Minister of Justice, don’t you?” 


ZOO ON WHEELS 

A wise guy stepping up to the bus as it stopped 
the other morning said to the driver: 

“Well, Noah, you’ve got here. Is the Ark full?” 

The motorman answered back: ‘Nope, we need 
one more monkey. Come on in.” 


RARE SPECIMEN 
Announcer (at a concert): ‘Miss Periwinkle wiil 
now sing ‘Oh, That I Were a Dove I'd Flee!” 
Junior: “Dad, what's a dove-eyed flea?” 


YIPPEE!! 

"I’m tired of this routine existence,” exclaimed the 
fraternity brother to his roommate. “Let’s do some 
thing extraordinary, startling, magnificent; something 
that will make our brains whirl, our pulses throb, 
ind our hearts leap.” 

“Oke,” replied the roommate. And so they studied 

Kangaroo. 
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LIKE A PEARL IN AN OYSTER 

Diner: “Here’s a piece of rubber tire 

Waiter: “No doubt. The motos 1g th 
horse everywhet 
THAT’S DIFFERENT 

Professor: “Are you cheating on tht ina 
tion?” 

Student: ‘No, sir. I was only telling hin nosé 
was dripping on my papet 

} D 


NOTHING BUT HOLES! 


Women are seeking 

The great Open spaces, 
Blouses with eyelets 

And sheerest of laces, 
Stockings of mesh, 

A sandel that shows 
[Through punctured partitions 

Sections of toes. 
It goes very hard 

On sensitive souls 
To step out attired 

In nothing but holes. 


—Mad Hatter. 


HELP WANTED 

A visitor was having tea in the hon f a well 
known editor one Sunday afternoon when the little 
daughter of the family came in with an illustrated 
Sunday School text card 

“What is that you have, daughter asked the 
father. 

“Oh,” 
heaven 


said the little girl, “just an ad about 


JUNIOR ON SHORTAGES 


Uncle Sammy, boys all hope 
That you'll have to ration soaj 
For more saving, don’t you think 
You should put a ban on ink 
Wouldn’t parents have less toil 
If airplanes used castor oil 
While you're at it, why not 
Switches growing on the tr 


We're a patriotic bunch 

We don’t mind dessertless | 
Nor other shortage features 
Not even fewer teachers! 


Valine H 


SEASONAI 
The man sprang from 
He lived through the spring, but 


the building tall 


lied in tl fall 
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MUSIC TEACHERS MAKE PLANS, SEEK ADVICE 


The problem of sustaining music 
departments in the public schools 
confronts administrators on every 
hand, along with other teacher 
shortage. The of men and 
women directors of music to the 
armed forces and industry has been 
felt in practically every locality 
Many schools are conscripting fac- 
ulty members with some knowl- 
edge of music to carry on the pro- 
gram to the best of their ability 
Others are in danger of having to 


loss 


dispense with music for the dura- 


tion. In some localities one teacher | 


is spending a day or two a week 
in two or more communities. 
To the music educator this situ- 


ation constitutes a serious problem | 
as was evidenced in the last World | 
War, and during the depression | 


following. With the music 
gram curtailed or eliminated en- 
tirely it may mean complete re- 
organization and years of develop- 
ment to build it up to its present 
Status. 

It behooves public school music 
teachers who still retain their re- 
spective positions to make every 
effort to carry on the work music 
educators have spent many years to 
promote. We can’t hope to fill the 
void left by the hundreds of 
trained music instructors we have 
lost for the duration, but we can 
face the problem squarely and try 


How shall we answer the teacher shortage problem in sustaining 


pro- | 





Board of Review Named 
by W.E. A. President 








Corabelle Oberholtzer, Elkhorn 
Ida A. Ooley, Milwaukee 
Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake 
Henry E. Smith, Sheboygan 
Howard Teasdale, Monroe 

J. F. Waddell, Madison 

c. Wentland, Woodruff 


in every possible way to help ad 
ministrators and communities to 
retain their music departments in 
whole or in part. 

This challenge is and 
mine. Are we ready for it? We 
will have an opportunity next fall 


yours 


to combine our efforts in helping | 


solve many of the problems which 
have arisen, and which we antici 
pate will follow. 

If you are willing to co-operate, 
we solicit your suggestions at this 
time. Please fill in the question- 
naire printed below, and return at 
_your earliest convenience. 

An accompanying letter giving 
additional suggestions will be ap 
preciated. Everyone should feel his 
responsibility and we urge that you 
act at once. Mail to: 

H. W. ARENTSEN 

Chairman, W.E.A. Music Section 
Box 522 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Bradford, Pioneer 


Educational Leader Dies 


Bradford, 87, for 
schools in Kenosha 
widely known in Wisconsin 
and the nation as a pioneer 
tor, died at the Kenosha hospital 
on Feb. 3. Her passing is of sp¢ 
cial significance to the Wusconsin 
Education association, for at one 
time she was head of our state or- 
ganization, and in 1931 hon 
ored by the association in a special 
program during the conven 
tion, when she, Glenn Frank, Dr. 
Edward A. Birge, and Charles L 
Harper, were presented with scrolls 
in recognition of their outstanding 
contribution to education in 
Wisconsin 

Mrs. Bradford’s great contribu 
tion to education began as a rural 
school teacher in Kenosha county, 
at the age of 16. For two years she 
taught in the city grades, and then 


Mrs. Mary D 


mer supt. of 
and 
educa 


was 


State 


for 12 years in the high school 
After more training she became a 
supervising teacher, and then 


taught at Stout Institute and served 
as assistant sup¢ rintendent of the 
Menomonie schools. In 1910 she 
became head of the Kenosha 
schools and introduced many new 
courses and changes in the school 
organization. (Continued on page 382 


our music program ? 


Do you favor at least one afternoon spent in forums and round table discussions ? 


Name 


Vocal 


_. School 


Instrumental 
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Schools Provide Cheer 
for Boys at Camp McCoy 


If many of the soldiers at Camp 
McCoy, and especially those con- 
fined to the station hospital, had a 
bright and cheery Christmas, the 


boys and girls of the Rusk county | 


schools and particularly those of 
the Tony Grades and High school 
will feel that their efforts were not 
in vain. 

Early in October the Tony High 
school expressed a wish to Mrs. 
Autie Curry Sanford, County Su- 


perintendent of Schools and Chair- | 


man of the Rusk County Chapter 
of the Junior Red Cross to have 
assigned to them a military hospi 
tal for Christmas greens and dec 
orations. Red Headquarters 
at St. Louis suggested Camp M« 
Coy. Following an exchange of 
letters, Mrs. Sanford spent a day at 
Camp McCoy, the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson of the Red 
Mrs. Sanford 


Cross 


Cross Headquarters 


returned home, as_ she says, 
“Bursting with enthusiasm and 
ideas for the job of preparing 
Christmas greens for the camp.” 


The Tony High school, under the 
guidance of its principal, Mr. 
Schiotz, volunteered for the hercu- 
lean task of providing 60 Christ- 
mas trees, 850 wreaths for wards 
and recreation rooms of the hospi- 
tal. In addition they pledged 1000 
table and tray favors, 1000 decora- 
ted paper napkins, 1000 nut cups, 
and a supply of sprays for addi 
tional decorations. Money for the 
decorations was secured through 
sale of scrap during a recent scrap 
drive. The boys with their princi- 
pal, Mr. Schiotz, and Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher, Mr. Deitz, 
went to the big woods for the 
balsam, pine and cedar, while the 
girls under the direction of Mrs. 
Chester Burt, Social Science 
teacher, made the nut cups and 
painted the cones that had been 
gathered before the snow came. 
Shortened class periods for two 
weeks provided 40 minutes at the 
end of each day for work on the 
wreaths. Working in groups, each 
in charge of a faculty member, each 
student was held responsible for 
one wreath a day. A group of 
girls made red ribbon bows for the 
wreaths and put the finishing 
touches on the nut cups and favors 
in the high school lounge. On 
Friday, the 11th of December, the 


last wreath, spray and favor was | 


finished, in time for a period of 


dancing and celebration before the | 


five huge red, white and blue 





busses lined up by the school to | 


take the boys and girls to their 
rural homes, some of them as far 


Esther Krakow Heads 
South. Teacher Group 


Miss Esther Krakaw, county su- 
perintendent of Eastern Dane 
county schools, was elected presi 
dent of the Southern WEA, at the 


annual meeting held in Madison 
last month. 
H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Beaver Dam 


high school principal, was elected 
first vice-president and A. J. Hen 
kel, Portage superintendent — of 
schools, second vice-president, O. 
L. Robinson, Janesville high school 
principal, was re-elected treasurer. 
The association resolved that in 
wartime, teachers, salaries and con- 
ditions of employment must be ad- 
justed to prevent the 
petent workers. 


loss of com 


as 18 and 20 miles from _ the 
school. 

Meanwhile other schools of the 
county offered enthusiastically to 
share in the project, so from many 
in the count y—high 
state graded, and rural 
boxes of tree decorations, 
beautiful and original, decorated 
cones, victory wreaths, sprays 
made of the long needled Norway 
Pine, center pieces of birch logs, 
and table favors, were brought to 
Mrs. Sanford’s office to await the 
arrival of the army trucks from 
Camp McCoy. Most original of 
all the items prepared by Tony 
High school students was a long 
birch bark scroll on which had 
been inscribed greetings from the 
students to the soldiers confined in 
the station hospital. 

Mrs. Sanford writes, ‘The boys 
and girls enjoyed every minute 
spent on the project, even to the 
little first graders, who made the 
simplest tree decorations.” 


schools 
schools, 


SC hools 


Students, under direction of Mrs. Chester Burt. left, making favors, nut cups, etc. 





Dates for State Music 
Clinic Are Announced 


The 14th annual Wisconsin Mu- 
sic Clinic, to be known the 
Victory Corps Clinic, will be held 
in Madison, June 13-23. As usual 
the Music Clinic activities will be 
headed by the three All-State or- 
ganizations, the All-State Band, 
Orchestra, and Chorus. The Band 
will be conducted by Professor 
Raymond Dvorak, well known di 


as 


rector of University Bands; the 
Orchestra by Richard C. Church, 
director of instrumental music at 
West High, Madison; and _ the 


Chorus by Dr. John Finly Wil- 
liamson, internationally known 
conductor of the famous West- 
minister Choir and President of 
Westminister Choir School, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Because of the priority of the 
armed on the University 
campus, all classes, rehearsals, and 
living quarters of the Clinic will 
be established in West High 
School. The dates have been ad- 
vanced and the time shortened to 
enable both teachers and high 
school students to participate in 
war work for the balance of the 
summer vacation. 

The clinic will again conduct 
examinations of high school seniors 
for the ten University Scholarships 
awarded to successful candidates 
attending the Clinic. 

The Victory Corps pre-induction 
physical fitness training will con- 
tinue such training begun in high 
school during the current year. 
This work will be under the direc- 
tion of Prof. A. R. Maseley. 

Piano classes with Prof. L. L 
Iltis, and classes in the Fundamen- 
tals of Musicianship with Prof. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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WANTED! 


| 

| 
_ Men Teachers For Traveling Sales Work | 
During Summer Months | 


| 

| 

| 

| Men between 25 and 45 years. Must be exempt from military 
service and willing to travel in any part of the U.S.A. Employ- 
ment will take the salesman away from home from middle of 
| June until first week in September. Work is selling seeds to 
| merchants. Flat monthly salary without commission, expenses 
| paid. We furnish automobile. 

| 


Make application immediately by letter, showing qualifica- 
tions. Do not make a personal call until you have a definite 
appointment. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



































This year, combine study and needed recrea 
tion in Minnesota—Land of Ten Thousand 
' 


sAKCS. 


In addition to more than 700 courses, cover- 











el ing all fields of interest, especial emphasis is 
\ < ; being placed on war-time educational needs. 
Ves" ae More than 400 educators, including many of 
“an \ national and international reputation—plu 
ACCELERATED COURSES TO ee ata et rd 
TRAIN WOMEN FOR WAR WORK ibcvatories—dlles aivootetnadion oeocsten’ 
i ty for both graduate and undergraduate 

study 


First term registration Mor la’ and Tu 
June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 
WRITE NOW 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
1017 ADMINISTRATION BLDG, 











UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





Music Clinic— 

(Continued from page 381) 
E. B. Gordon in charge will sup- 
plement Band, Orchestra, and 
Choral training for high school 
students. 

An intensive program of teacher 
training in the field of Choral mu- 
sic will be directed by Dr. John 
Finley Williamson. Because of the 
outstanding success of Westminis- 
ter Choir in appearances with Tos- 
cannini, Stokowski, Bruno Walter, 
and the New York Philharmonic, 
Philadelphia, and NBC Symphony 
orchestras a widespread interest 
has been manifested in the engage- 
ment of Dr. Williamson. Dr. Wil- 
liamson will teach 314 to 414 
hours daily of classes for Choral, 
church and choir directors with the 


All-State Chorus serving as lab- 
oratory. 
The Clinic may serve as a re- 


fresher course for choral and other 
music teachers who will be called 
upon to replace instrumental teach- 
ers now in the armed forces. 

Parallel to this work there will 
be daily conferences in Band and 
Orchestral problems, under the 
leadership of Mr. Dvorak and Mr. 
Church. Further inquiry is invited 
by writing Music Clinic, Music 
Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Mrs. Esch Leaves Credit 
Union for Federal Job 


Mrs. Ruby Esch, book-keeper 
and assistant secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union for 
the past eight years, recently re- 
signed her position, to take charge 
of a newly organized credit union 
for employees of the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Esch is primarily responsi- 
ble for the phenomenal, yet sub- 
stantial and sound, development of 
our credit union over the years. 
Her promotional ability and keen 
business insight were of inestima- 
ble help to the board of directors 
and officers whose complete con- 
fidence she enjoyed. 

Miss Mildred Anderson of Mad- 
ison succeeds to the position. 


Mrs. Bradford— 
(Continued from page 379) 
After her retirement from active 
school work Mrs. Bradford wrote 
extensively, one of her books, en- 
titled ‘The Memoirs of Mary D. 
Bradford” being rich in the his- 
tory of early Wisconsin schools. 
As a fitting tribute to her service 
to the civic life of Kenosha the 
high school in that community was 
named Mary D. Bradford school. 





American Seating Co. 
Earns Army-Navy ‘‘E” 


The American Seating Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, which 
has manufactured so much of the 
seating equipment used in Wis- 
consin schools, was recently grant- 
ed the Army-Navy “E” Award in 
recognition of more than two years 
of steadily intensified war work on 
the part of the fifty-year old leader 
in public seating. 

Today, more than 90% of the 
company’s output is concentrated 
on military and naval assignments, 
The plant has been converted to 
war use, so that instead of devoting 
most of its skill and machinery to 
the production of seats and school 
desks whole sections of aircraft— 
wings, spars, and other assemblies 
—are built up and formed out of 
multiple laminations of wood, 
resin-bonded under pressure and 
controlled temperatures into struc- 
tures of tremendous and enduring 
strength. 

This marked departure from the 
use of steel to utilization of wood 
has also resulted in the develop- 
ment of new and improved school 
desks, distributed in Wisconsin 
through the Eau Claire Book and 


| Stationery Co. 





The Best of Miluauhee Hospitality 














Your visit in Milwaukee is made more enjoyable by stopping at 
the Schroeder. Milwaukee’s biggest and best hotel is known the 
nation over for its fine service and moderate prices. Our shops 
and service centers can give you perfect aid without the neces- 
sity of leaving the building. 



















Our coffee shop has excellent food at popular prices. 


Our beautiful Empire Room offers the finest of foods, 
with music furnished by America’s leading orchestras. 
Open for lunch, dinner, and after theatre, except on Mon- 
days. Air conditioned for your comfort. 


Our cocktail lounge is one of the finest in the country. 
A perfect spot to visit with your friends. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
MILWAUKEE 
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..e YOU Can 
spot it every time 


«| te That Lelia Something: 


 — people, some things, naturally bring a friendly 
response. Coca-Cola has spent 57 years earning 
such a friendly response from millions... con- 
fidence in its goodness, its quality and in its 
unique ability to refresh you. 
Coca-Cola had to be good to get where it 
is. A blend of flavors gives it delicious 
taste that sets it apart. There’s unique 
goodness about its energy-giving refresh- 
ment. 

The only thing like Coca-Cola is 
Coca-Cola, itself,—the tradeemarked prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 

* rf * 
Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola. Those 
times when you cannot get it, remember: Coke, 
being first choice, sells out first. Ask for it each 


time. 







The best is 
always the better buy! 
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—For— 
High School Teachers and Administrators 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the 
Following Summer Session Program 
To Solve the Problems of Today and Tomorrow 
June 19—July 30 


COURSES FOR THE TEACHERS OF PRE-INDUCTION COURSES: Astronomy and navigation; Subject 
matter and teaching of high school mathematics; Aerodynamics; Radio and communication. 
CORE COURSES: Foundations of education; Direct pupil services in the modern school; Techniques 

f educational research; General administrative problems of the modern school. 
FOUNDATION COURSES: Social history of education; Social issues in education; Human abilities 
ind learning; Educational theory and criticisn 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. Emotional problems of the high school and college student; Curricu- 
lum and instructional procedures; Reading in the secondary school; Secondary school workshop. 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION: Introduction to educational supervision; General adminis- 


trative problems of the modern school; The business management of 








schools; Legal as- 
pects of public school administration. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: The exceptional child; Child development (Adolescence) 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES: Techniques of educational and vocational guidance; Clin- 
ical studies in guidance; Principles of educational and vocational guidance; Educational, so- 
cial and vocational guidance (advanced course); Personnel psychology. 

EDUCATIONAL METHODS: The teaching of typewriting; The teaching of shorthand; The teaching 
of history and the social studies; The teaching of science in the secondary school; Music 


4 


ts; Advanced course in the teaching of English literature; Advanced course in the teaching 
of foreign language; Advanced course in the teaching of history and the so 


é 


‘ial studies; Semi 





1ar in home economics education; Studies in curriculum and instruction in mathematics; Teach- 


ing of speech in high school. 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL: High school classes in the fields of mathematics, English, social 


studies, science, a home economics, and typewriting will be held in the Wisconsin High 





School, and will be available for observation, practice teaching and experimental work in all 
subject areas. Major emphasis will be placed upon those curricular phases which are pertinent 


THE SECONDARY WORKSHOP is located in the same building as the Wisconsin High School 


Ui, 


naking possible a close working relationship. Students who so wish may make special studies 
of selected pupils. Theory and practice cannot be kept widely separated in a situation of this 
type. Any teacher, coming to the summer session after a busy year in the field, will find the 


workshop an excellent place to concentrate on those problems which stand as a challenge to 
time, energy, and ingenuity. The facilities of the University Libraries, the Curriculum Library 
and various book exhibits are available. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES: Symposium on the basis for World Peace; Linguistic Institute; Institute on 
Latin-American Relations; Conference of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the N.E.A.; Institute on Visual Education; Institute for Superintendents and Princi 
pals; Institute on Aduit Education. 


Full details of the 1943 Summer Session and courses as now planned may be secured by writing 
the Director of the Summer Session, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The Educational 











Spotlight 








March 27—Wisconsin Fl. Principals Conference at 
Madison. 

March 30-31—Great Lakes Rural Education Con- 
ference at Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

April 2—Northeastern WEA at Appleton. 

April 9-10—City Supts. and Schoolboards Confer- 
ence at Milwaukee. 

April 27—29—State PTA Convention at Milwaukee. 

June 25-29—Summer NEA, Indianapolis, cancelled. 

November 4—5-6 — State Teachers Convention at 
Milwaukee. 


Additional 100% ers through March 1: Clayton, 
Columbia County, Door County, Grant County, Polk 
County, Port Wing, Price County 


El. principals meet March 27: The Wisconsin Ele 
mentary School Principals’ association will hold its 
annual meeting at the Memorial Union building, 
Madison, on March 27. The general theme of the 
conference will be ‘How Can The Elementary School 
Use Wartime Experiences For Meaningful Living ? 
according to a recent announcement of President Ed 
ward Zeiler. The feature of the morning session will 
be a panel on “The Problems of Wisconsin Children 
Caused By Total War’, while the afternoon session 
is being built around the topic “The Meaning to 
Wisconsin Elementary Schools of Childrens’ Wat 
time Problems”. 


Future Naval information through Office of Ed 
The Navy Department has closed its office which 
acted as liaison agent with the secondary schools of 
the country, and from now on those schools desiring 
information on naval training is relation to high 
high curriculum problems should contact the U. § 
Otfice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Thanks Supt. Adams: We note in the February 
issue of the Office News that Supt. E. J. Adam calls 
the attention of all Burnett county teachers to the 
summary of Federal Tax help in the February issuc 
of our Journal. He kindly said, " you can find 
enough help on pages 286-88 to save you many 
times over on your membership dues’. We always 
try to be of help, and we appreciate the assistance all 
administrators have given to interpret our program 
to the teachers of Wisconsin. We also note with 
pleasure that Supt. Adams is asking all teachers to 
cut out Mr. Alexander's historical series, for use next 
year. That's fine . . . we hope other teacher groups 
will do likewise 


Art Vincent now a Major: Arthur Vincent, former 
principal of Walworth high school, is now a Mayor 
in the U. S. Army. His picture was recently pub 
lished in the January issue of the Lawrence Colleg 
Alumnus magazine 
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Wisconsin students high in Science Talent test 
Fifteen Wisconsin high school boys and girls are 
among the 260 students recently cited for honorable 
mention in the nationwide Science Talent Search 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac 
turing Company. Of the fifteen, seven are from the 
Milwaukee schools, two from Kenosha, and one each 
from Cedarburg, Green Bay, Omro, Shorewood, Wau 
watosa, and West Allis. All will be recommended as 
students of unusual ability to scholarship-awarding 
colleges and universities. The selections were made 
from more than 15,000 competing students through 
out the United States. The names of two Wisconsin 
students, and other winners, are given on page 369 
in the center of this Journal. These are the 40 top 
winners in the nation 


Calling all Delta Kappa Gammas: During the N 
W. E. A. Convention at Appleton, April 2, the Wis 
consin chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma will entet 
tain members and guests at tea from 3 to 5 P. M.,, 
at the home of Miss Carrie E. Morgan, 715 E. El 
dorado St., Appleton 


Rationing euide available for teacher Charting 
the Three R's of 1943” is the title of a study guide 
for teachers and schools, published by the Educa 
tional Service Branch of OPA and available by writ 
ing the Information Officer at the Wisconsin OPA 
office, Plankinton Arcade Bldg., Milwaukee. The 
guide includes information on price control, rent 
control, and rationing, and is designed to aid pupils 
to understand and to participate in the government's 
wartime economic program Classroom discussions, 
units of instruction, action programs and tests can b 
developed on the suggestions given in this 16 pp 
lithographed bulletin 

Wartime casualties: A scarcity of teachers, and 
drops in enrollments in training institutions, 1s Caus 
ing many changes on the educational front. We note 
from recent clippings that the Marathon County Nor 
mal school is to be closed after this year, while the 
South side elementary school at Stoughton has al 
ready closed its doors and pupils are going to other 
schools in the city 


tl first 


> Fl 
Barron high pushe famp ile Since 


week in November the four classes at Barron high 
school have engaged in a lively contest to see which 
group would purchase the greatest number of wat 
saving stamps. Progress is recorded on a large postet 
with sales represented in large ‘V’'s, each repr 

ing $100 in stamps purchased. For an eleven 
period the total sales were $1,129.35, with the s 


ent 








mores leading with purchases of $492 
credit. The contest is continuing this second seme 
ter, and Principal A. K. Lyon reports great interest 
on the part oF ill students 
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News of the month from Platteville STC: The Nek 
college had a three-weeks short course in agriculture | heard 
recently, with 30 boys enrolled. The instruction was } school 
provided by the college, the Farm Security Adminis. } there's 
tration recruited the boys, the State Board of Voca- § rather 
tional Education and the Out-of-School Youth Ad. ] school 
ministration provided materials and assistants, and ] studen 
the State Employment Agency located jobs for the } to buy 
graduates. . . Dr. Milton Longhorn, head of the sec. | was g 
ondary education department, has been appointed | tral \ 
registrar, to succeed Dr. R. L. Slocum who recently § school 
resigned to go into Red Cross work. . . Leslie L. J as th 
Beadle, science instructor at the college, has resigned } throu; 
to become junior entymologist with the U. S. Mala- ] raised 





a 


























Li Ds: aa rial Control. . . The second semester enrollment is | sum 
RTT Q ry YY) dete ejedt 306, representing a drop of 27% over the enrollment | jeeps, 
Rn It Re for the first term. . . War courses being offered in- | On tl 
SAR : clude first aid, pre-flight, physics of radio, naviga- | $8,60 
tion, sheet metal, woodworking, and machine shop. Ha 
recore 
Three more years for Ben: Ben J. Rohan, now in Ne 
his 18th year as head of the Appleton public schools, r oe 
was recently re-elected for a three year term at a nice 
increase in salary. scares 
Fado Rockies | = 
Army's loss, our gain: All year we've been report: — 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO ing apie es eet for _ teachers oe) Wis- age 
f 4 consin who have left for military service, and now ci 
presents a WAR PROGRAM we turn around and report an event in the opposite solict 
of courses specially planned for graduate and direction. Last fall Daniel L. Brace, Bayfield county J S™P 
undergraduate students and enlisted reserves supt. of schools entered the service and was taking dents 
i DUCATION, PH} SI¢ », Ht MISTRY, officers’ training at Camp Wallace, Texas. As we ex- ered 
MA di, MATICS, NURSING, ME DICINE, pected he was making fine progress, and would have ee 
PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, BUSINESS been an outstanding officer, but unfortunately for the stabi 
REGULAR COURSES « army and Mr. Brace, but fortunately for the schools supp. 
ART, CLASSICAL and MODERN LAN of Wisconsin, he developed an arthritic condition in math 
GUAGES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH, GE one foot which resulted in his honorable discharge the a 
OLOGY and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, from military service, and his return to school so 
HOME ECONOMICS, JOURNALISM, administration. 
LAW, MUSIC, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOI 
OGY, and PHYSICAL EDUCATION Mother and daughter act: Teaching is a family 
Opportunities for acceleration of programs affair at the Willow Springs state graded school near 
Hi, FULL TEN-WEEK QUARTER Lannon in Waukesha county. Mrs. Libbie Bennett, 
June 21 to August 2 Pewaukee, who has taught in rural schools for 20 
Terms: TWO FIVE-WEEK TEE year, is principal and teaches grades 5-8, while her 
June 21-July 23 hay 26-Aug.27 daughter, Loizanne, teaches grades 1—4. Since 1933 
The University is located in the foothills of both have been teaching in the Waukesha county 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- schools, but this is the first time that both have been 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed in the same school. The plan has worked so well that 
without the use of an automobile. already the schoolboard has asked both to return next 
Special features include Foreign Language vear. 
Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Lectures, and Conferences dealing with Listing of patriotic books: The Children’s Book 
America and the World Crisis. Committee of the Madison public schools has re- 
cently compiled a listing of patriotic books for boys 
VERSITY and girls. The list is printed, with age group refer- 
ences. Quantity prices: single copy 5¢; 25 copies 
Ly Gf $1; 50 copies $1.75; 100 copies $3.00. Address re- 
} [ores OL ORS O- Bre) quests to the Curriculum Dept. of the Madison 
a schools, 351 W. Wilson St. 
BOULDER, COLORADO Hood sisters publish poems: Our good friends the 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R.) Hood sisters (Edna E., former teacher in the Ken- 
ease send plete information Bulleti 1 osha schools, and Elisabeth Alice Coy, former teacher 
in the Racine schools) have both published books of 
poems recently. The writing of poetry is a hobby of 
both, and these collections of verse are of special in- 
terest to the many friends the Hood sisters have 
among the teachers of Wisconsin. 
We note that one of Miss Edna Hood’s poems is 
dedicated to her good friend, the late Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford. Her tribute to the great educational leader 
of Kenosha and the state is printed elsewhere in this a 
issue of the Journal. = 
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Nekoosa hits new high in Jeep drive: Recently we 
heard an interesting story which shows what a small 
school system can do in a patriotic movement if 
there’s the right spirit behind it. Some time ago a 
rather large school in central Wisconsin put on a 
school drive to buy a number of jeeps. The 1000 
students managed to sell enough stamps and bonds 
to buy 6 jeeps, a fine accomplishment, and one which 
was given considerable publicity in the press of cen- 
tral Wisconsin. Nekoosa, with less than 200 high 
school students, soon made this record a ‘“‘has been,”’ 
as the entire school system, from “Kindergarten 
through the 12th grade, got behind a we which 
raised $16,063.60 in just one week, Feb. 4-12. This 
sum represented the the purchasing ant ‘a 17.8 
jeeps, a wonderful record for a small school system 
On the final day, Lincoln’s Birthday, the amount of 
$8,603.25 was raised. 

Hats off to Supt. J. E. Rohr and his pupils for this 
record. 


New emergency “speed up” course offered at U. 0 
The U. W. extension division, which last month 
announced a new correspondence course in mathe 
matics and physics especially for persons desiring to ie 
qualify for teaching positions in those fields, says 12” Machine 
that 30 Wisconsin communities now are represented Mounted Globe 
by teacher-students and that other enrollments are 
solicited. Tuition fees are waived. The course can be ; FOR AIROGRAPHY le “ioe 
completed in four to six months, thus enabling stu- Air-age geography requires a new learning 
dents to utilize their extra preparation in these sub tool—a_ globe mounting that will it 
jects by the time schools open next fall. This is de greater flexibility The Nystrom cree 
fined as distinctly a war emergency service, in which mounting globe with its distance finder 
teachers and schools are committed to seeing that the meets this requirement 


supply of young people adequately grounded in FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


mathematics and physics is ample for the needs of Fond du Lac, Wis. 











the armed services and of war industry 








Coming— 


THINKING AND WRITING CLEARLY 


® Stratton © Blossom ° eels 


oft] course 


It carries into the ninth grade these succe: 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


> 


7,8 & 9, and 


for grades 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


for grades 2-6 


These constitute the McKee-Stratton English Progr 
for all the elementary and junior high grades 


The program is distinguished by 





Write for a free copy of “What Makes a Language Program Successful” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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“Chick” Agnew memorial planned: Whitewater 
Teachers college ‘“W’”’ club members, through a spe- 
cial committee organized recently, have started a 
drive to honor the memory of the late Chick Agnew, 
athletic director who died last fall after serving the 
school, first as player and then as coach, from boy- 
hood. 

Allan Bolstad, Stevens Point High school princi- 
pal, was named chairman of the organizing group, 
with C. C. (Rudy) Martzke, South Milwaukee High 
basketball coach, as secretary—treasurer, and the fol- 


lowing as committee members: C. M. Yoder, presi- 
dent of Whitewater Teachers college; Edgar 
Schwager, Whitewater coach; Robert Brandel, Mil- 


waukee North High; Carl Huebner, Sheboygan Cen- 


tral High; Harold Pollock, Madison Central; Marvin 
Buege, Wauwatosa High, and John Dahle, Colum- 
bus High 


The committee, which has met with enthusiastic 
response, 1s anxious to enroll every "“W" man. Those 
who have not been contacted are asked to get in 


touch with Martzke at South Milwaukee High. 


Scouts adapt program to war needs: The Boy 
of America, alert to their responsibilities of 
leadership in preparing youth for purposeful war 
work, have reevaluated their entire program in rela- 
tion to the Victory Corps program, and have issued 
a bulletin describing complementary programs of the 
two organizations. Manuals can be secured by con 
tacting local scout leaders or by writing Ray O. Wy- 
land, director of education and relationships, 2 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 


Scouts 


A high class mimeographed new sheet: We're al- 
ways pleased to see the many fine school newspapers 
which come to our office, and from time to time we 
note a special degree of resourcefulness which is 
worth mentioning in passing. Recently we received a 
mimeographed newspaper published by the students 
of Medford High school, which is noteworthy in 
several respects. Though mimeographed on regular 
814"x 11” paper the news is typed in three news 
columns, with headlines carefully. stencilled in ac. 
cepted headline style. The editors have made a seri- 
ous attempt to publish a real news sheet, without the 
usual liberal padding of post-adolescent jokes which 
are so frequently used in school newspapers. Two 
different colors of paper are used to give the paper 
more interest, and even a few cartoons are added to 
give it “punch”. While the actual mimeographing 
leaves something to be desired the tone of the publi- 
cation and the fine training it is giving the pupils in 
practical lessons in journalism shows what can be 
done without a great outlay of money. 


Easter Seal Sale late this month: The Annual Eas- 
ter Seal Sale, promoted by the National Society of 
Crippled Children in the interests of the handicap. 
ped youth of America, will be held on March 26- 
April 25. We urge all Wisconsin teachers to cooper- 
ate with this worthy enterprise, and when possible 
have children in the schools informed as to the fine 
work being done by the national organization in the 
rehabilitation of crippled boys and girls. Literature 
can be secured by writing the national office at 
Elyria, Ohio. 
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‘re al- NECROLOGY 
pa pers *WEA Member At Time of Death 


~~ Miss Mary Telisak, a teacher in the schools of ; 
saad Chippewa county for several years, died at her home Affection Can t Do It 
,~ 4 Fon Dec. 21, after a lingering illness. She was taken 
riage: sick in May, 1941, and was under contract to teach But Insurance Can = 
wh IN | the primary grades at the Wheaton State Graded Bs 
gular school, but because of her illness was unable to re- 
News F sume her teaching work. 
Nn ac 
| Seri. Raymond E. Lueckner, a teacher in the Two Rivers 


ut the J Vocational school from 1923-29, died on January 
a 20, in Indianapolis, where he was teaching. 

wo 
paper Miss Margaret O'Connel, retired school teacher 
ed to | who taught in the West Bend grades from 1906- 
phing | 1925, died at an Oshkosh hospital on January 21 
subli. | after a three year illness. 





ils in ; ; 
Miss Lena Truog, 68, a teacher in the schools ' 
n_ be } B Re crap ; Guarantee Education 
around Independence for many years prior to her For Your Children 
retirement in 1936, died at Whitehall the early part 
Pie of February. Of course, there is no substitute for ““Dad,’’ but neither 
“aS- is is there any substitute for insurance. It is the only 
ty of Mary D. Bradford, 87, one of the great educational proved and positive means SOF SSUEOg advantages which 
icap- 7 ; —e . Ys . every parent wants his children to have 
4p- I leaders of Wisconsin, and for many years head of the j - gid 
6- , ° oi > Many boys and girls have been able to attend university 
f Kenosha school system, died at the Kenosha hospital or college through benefits paid by The Wisconsin Lit 
Oper- on Feb. 3. ( For further details see page 379 of this Insurance Company during the 48 years ot its existence 
sible Journal). Your local Wisconsin Life man can show you how to 
fine guarantee advantages for your 
- - r > d y and 
1 the Miss Ada M. Parson, 72, a mathematics teacher at once: So © ab thi peony 
. . . . e 4 oO J 1 ) ne d ) ao 
ature Milwaukee West Division High school for over 40 lars. He is equipped by training 
e at years prior to her retirement about six years ago, and experience to best fit insur- 
died at her home in Milwaukee the early part of last asap umbea UAB 
month. The Wisconsin Life Insur. Co. 





, oe 30 W. Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 
Miss Elizabeth Allen, 84, former assistant and skies aipiis a 


principal of the Dunn County Normal school, and at 
one time associated with the faculty of the Milwau- 
kee Normal school, died on January 28 at her home 
in Tryon, N. C. The notice was sent us by Miss Mar- 
jory A. Huey, Downsville, a former student of Miss 
Allen. Miss Huey wrote a fine tribute to her teacher, 
and we regret that the policy of the Journal is such 
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Notes 








on New Books 





@ Pre-Induction Texts: During the past month there 
has been a flood of texts designed to prepare high 
school youth for in the war effort. We note 
with regret that the publishers did not choose to 
avoid senscless overlapping of time, effort, and ma- 
terials. As a result there is a super-abundance of ma- 
terial in several fields, and the difference in the ma 
terial is too slight to make one particular book the 
book to use. 

The two fields covered most intensively to date are 
those concerning the Fundamentals of Electricity, and 
the Fundamentals of Machines. Below are listed 
books received to date in these two areas of 
instruction: 

Fundamentals of Machines: Dull & Newlin, 537 
pp., $1.48 list, Henry Holt & Co.; Cushing, 428 pp., 
$1.24, Ginn & Co.; Joseph, 244 pp., $1.20 list, Chas. 


a role 


Scribner's Sons; and Elements of Machines, Ver 
wiebe, Burns, and Hazel, 214 pp., price “rg sent us, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., N 


All of these books are planned with the assistance 
of army officers and follow the requirements set forth 
in the Official Pre-Induction Training Course Out 
line No. PIT-102. There is little difference in the 
over-all qualities of the texts, though naturally the 
material is arranged differently for each book. Each 
is profusely illustrated with drawings of experiments 
and descriptive photographs. Problems and questions 
at chapter ends help to review the teaching of each 
section of the texts 
above comments apply to the books on 
published under the general heading 

Electricity, likewise prepared under 
army supervision to conform with the pre-induction 
training course outline No. PIT 101. Texts received to 
date are: Johnson & Newkirk, 244 pp., (size 8” x 
11”), $.99, The Macmillan Co.; Wm. C. Shea, John 


The same 
electricity, 
Fundamental 


Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 270 pp., 
$1.52 list; Miller, 216 pp., $1.00 list, D. C. Heath 
G Co Willard, 337 pp., $1.24 list, Ginn « Co.; 
Feirer and Williams, 241 pp., $1.92 list, Manual 
Arts Pre Peoria, Ill. (This book entitled Bast 
Electricity, but same as other books in general con- 


tent); Dull and Idelson, 439 pp., $1.48 list, 
Holt and Co.: and 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Because of the general similarity of these texts it 
is difficult to ‘review’? them individually. Each has 
been tailored to army specifications, with the material 
so planned so that it can be used as a one semester 
course in either the 11th or 12th grades. 

Most of the companies listed above have either 
published, or intend to publish, similar pre-induction 
books in Shop Practice, and some are releasing books 
in such related fields at Radio, Auto Mechanics, etc., 
so if books are of interest to you we suggest 
that you secure descriptive literature from the com- 
panies listed. Already we have some pre- 


Henry 
Benjamin, 244 pp., $1.20 list, 


these 
rec CLV ed 
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Thes ices on new books are in- 
rhese notic n new books are not i 

tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 


induction books in related fields. Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Including Blue Print Reading, 214 pp., $1.20; 
Henry Holt & Co.; A Start in Meteorology, 86 pp., 


$1.50; and Afr Navigation For Beginners, 87 pp., 
$1.50, Norman W. Henley Co., 17 W. 45th St. 
mM XY. 

As other books of like nature reach us we will 


briefly mention them in the remaining spring issues 
of the Journal. 


@ Primary Basic Science Unitexts: Teachers of the 
lower grades will be interested to know that Row 
Peterson & Co. has expanded its attractive Basic Sci- 
ence series so that some of the popular Unitexts are 
now available on the primary level. To date six books 
have been prepared: An Aquarium, Animals Round 
the Year, Water Appears and Disappears, Plants 
Round The Year, Insect Parade, and Doing Work. 


Each is of uniform length, 36 pp., and is priced at 
32¢ list, per copy. As in the elementary and junior 
high school series the books are beautifully illus- 


trated and have text material which is carefully pre- 


pared. The author of the primary series is Glenn O. 
Blough of the Laboratory Schools of Chicago Uni- 
versity, working with Bertha Morris Parker as Con- 


sultant in Science and Bernice E. Leary as Consultant 
in Primary Reading (Miss Leary is with the Madison 
schools as reading specialist this year). As might be 
expected with this authorship, the vocabulary has 
been checked on the Winnetka Scale, with an aver- 
age rating of 2.9, and no book having a higher rat- 
ing than 3.4. 

These six books comprise a whole year’s work, 
with four on biographical science and two on physi- 
cal science. To aid teachers using the books a Man 
ual has been prepared. 


Several other new releases from Row Peterson 
should be called to your attention. Two new books 
in The Good Neighbor Series have been released: 


The Central Five (Guatemala, Honduras, El Salva 
dor, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica), and By Caribbean 
Shores (Panama, Colombia, and Venezuela) each sell 
for 56¢ list, and follows the same general pattern of 
other books in the series, giving the student of the 
upper grades or junior high school a brief insight 
into the history of the countries, customs, national 
leaders and so forth. Two additional releases are a 
companion book for Exgine Whistles (128 pp., 36¢ 
list) and The Wishing Well (127 pp., 72¢ list) a 
parallel primer intended for use after the reading of 
the basic primer Day In and Day Out as part of the 
Alice and Jerry series 
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8 Some ‘emergency’ texts from Scott Foresman: 
Alert to the demands of the moment for intensified 
“refresher’’ courses and specialized pre-induction 
publications the Scott Foresman people have recently 
published some rather interesting adaptations of some 
ff their standard works. As for the pre-induction 
books, only two are being published, as far as we 
know, and both of these are new. They have just 
gotten out a Basic Electricity text which is basically 
similar to many of the texts noted in a general way 
above. One of the authors of the Scott Foresman 
book is Dr. Beaucamp (along with Mayfield) who 
has been giving such work to naval students for sev- 
eral years, and is well known to many Wisconsin 
teachers. The book is larger than most of the others, 
in page size, 8” x 11”, and sells for $1.60 list. 

Interesting as the above book is we have been 
more impressed with the adaptability of the publish- 
ers im revising some of their standard mathematics 
books to serve as short refresher courses for high 
school students. One, entitled Arithmetic for the 
Emergency (Ruth, Knight, and Studebaker, 171 pp., 
64¢ list) is really the standard eighth grade arithme- 
tic so revised that it can be used as a fine six-weeks’ 
or month’s intensified refresher course for high school 
students. The book consists of 20 mixed drills on 
elementary arithmetic, keyed in such a way that mis- 
takes can be given special attention in the latter part 
of the book, which consists of roughly 150 pages of 
remedial work. In this way students can have a quick 
brush-up for induction tests. 

A similar quick review of various branches of 
mathematics can be secured by use of Mathematics 
for The Emergency (Lapp and others, 80¢ list), 
which gives the student an intensified review of 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and a little trig. 


Outside of the above ‘emergency’ books the Scott 
Foresman people are in the process of thoroughly re- 
vising their popular Life Reading Service series, with 
Prof. Bob Pooley of the U. of W. as joint author 
Literature and Life in America (formerly Book 3 of 
$2.12 list) has come off the press 
called 


$2.32) 


the series, 741 pp., 
in revised form, and the former Book 4, 
Literature and Life in England (840 pp., 
should be off the press by the time this is read. The 
revision is mostly in format and page arrangement, 
though the last part of the book, devoted to modern 
literature, has been expanded and brought up to date, 


with the inclusion of many contemporary works such 
»f Lidice and 


now 


as parts of Berlin Diary, the Murder 
many other like works 


: Attention is called 
Houghton 


@ New Houghton—Mifflin book 
to three books recently 
Mifflin Co., Chicago, which might be of special in 
terest to Wisconsin schools: Speech (Sarett, Foster, 
and McBurney, $1.84 list) is a new book for high 
school use, in which the basic principles that govern 
all forms of speech are developed, and then applica- 
tions to these principles given Aviation Mathe- 
(Buchan, Borthwick, and Wadden, 88¢ list) 
The boy who is 


published by 


matics 
is a good text for war and peace 
fairly well grounded in geometry and algebra can 
easily elementary mathematical problems 
that apply to aviation Happy Landings (Herz- 
berg, Paine and Works, $1.60) is an anthology of 
24 selections about planes and the men who fly them 
Junior and senior high school pupils will find the 
book interesting, informative and exciting 


solve the 
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Book One 
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FRIENDS 
Book Two 
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Book Three 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 


Book Four 2. 
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POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 








This popular and successful series develops readiness for curricular 

reading—the true test of any reading series. It teaches pupils not only 

to read their readers, but gives them the foundation to read easily 

and comprehendingly in their other fields of study. because: 

1. A READING READINESS program at the beginning of each grade 
helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading achievement. 


An excellent PHONETICS program makes pupils word and sound 
conscious and teaches them how to attack new words. 


3. The teaching of READING SKILLS is a primary objective of each 
grade, and pupils are constantly aware of its importance. 


A SPEECH IMPROVEMENT program facilitates interpretive reading 
and aids correct pronunciation, enunciation, and articulation. 
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Announcing 
1943 PUBLICATIONS 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


(Book Five) 


PEOPLE AND PROGRESS 


(Book Six) 


by Gray and Arbuthnot, assuring 
continued success in reading 
through all six grades with New 
BASIC READERS. 


KK keke ahaha Kha KKK 
STUDY ARITHMETICS 


(Grades 3-6 revised) 


by Knight, Studebaker, Ruch, Find- 
ley. Revised grade placement and 
teaching techniques based on sound 
objective studies made under typical 
conditions. Write for details. 


Scott, Foresman and 


Company 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 











Buswell — Brownell — John 


LIVING ARITHMETIC 






yf 
LayA 
- 


is 1n step with the times 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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@ More pictured geography: A few months ago we 
mentioned that the Albert Whitman Co., of Chi- 
cago had published a series of short, attractively illus. 
trated books some of the South American 
countries and some of our lesser known neighbors 
of the northern hemisphere. A recent shipment 
brought us copies of Peru, Greenland, Iceland, Hon. 
durus, Guatemala, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 
Each book is 30 pages, text suitable for the middle 
grades, and sells for 50¢ list. The illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese are outstanding. j 


on 


® Fine publicity: We recently received a New Pic- 
torial Study Kit on Aviation for the lower grades, 
published by the United Air Lines, Municipal Air- 
port, Chicago, Illinois, and offered schools at a less- 
than-cost basis of 25¢ per kit. The selection includes 
a 52-page Teacher's Manual of aviation pictures, 
stories, facts and teaching suggestions; 24 pictures 9” 
x 12”, of historic and present day planes and air 
travel; 40 six-page folders 12” x 24”, one for each 
pupil in the room, artistically illustrated to help pu- 
pils find, name, and learn some uses of 50 parts of a 
Mainliner plane; several colored postal cards and 
sheets of air mail, air express and air baggage stick- 
ers; a beautifully colored picture, 12” x 17”, of a 
plane for framing; 
sources of 


and a 
illustrative 
about aviation. 


practical 
and 


directory of 
materials information 

By writing the same source teachers of older chil- 
dren information on materials available 
from all air lines, either published free or for a 
small charge to cover postage. 


can secure 


@ Rhythms for little folks: Howard Stein, Division 
of Music, Milwaukee STC, has published a book of 
special value to teachers of kindergarten and_ the 
primary grades. It is entitled 16 Rhythms and Stor) 
Plays, and will prove especially helpful to the teacher 
who plays the piano as part of her job. Three ele- 
ments are found in this publication: a steadily re- 
curring accent in the left hand part to help the pu- 
pil acquire a sense of rhythm, melodies written to be 
appealing and sometimes singable, and a simplicity 
which will be especially appreciated by teachers of 
limited musical training. Each of the Story Plays con- 
tains two moods. 

The cost of the book is 80¢, and orders may be 
placed by writing the author direct, at 743 E. Lex- 
ington Blvd., Milwaukee. 


@ Lyons & Carnahan series completed: Last summer 
Lyons & Carnahan published two readers in a series 
planned for grades 4-8. The two books for grades 7 
and 8 were published then under the titles Driving 
the Reading Road and Progress on Reading Roads, 
and we made mention of them in the Sept. 1942 
Journal. Now the series has been completed, with 
the publication of Finding New Trails (418 pp., 
$1.20, Grade 4); Exploring New Trails (432 pp. 
$1.20, Grade 5); and Traveling New Trails (500 
pp., $1.28, Grade 6). As in the other books, first 
published, the student is fully informed as to the 
skills to be developed by certain parts of the text, and 
is trained to help himself. The content of these 
books is varied, with plenty of interesting stories to 
hold the attention of the average student. As there 1s 
no grade identification of these books they can be 
used in a variety of ways to meet the varying needs 
of slow and fast reading pupils. 
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